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CLAUDETTE   COLBERT  is  doing  a  grand  job  in  the  Volunteer  Army  Canteen  Service  (vACS  to  the  boys) 
"if     You  should  see  her  starring  in  the  new  Paramount  Picture  "palm  BEACH  STORY"     "iV 
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Milder. .  Cooler ..  Better -Tasting  Cigarettes 
. . .  that's  what  smokers  ask  for  .  .  and  that's 
Chesterfield.  Milder  when  you  smoke  a  lot . . 
Cooler  when  the  going's  hot . .  and  Better-Tasting 
all  the  time!  Buy  CHESTERFIELDS  by  the  carton 
and  treat  the  boys  and  yourself  to  more  smoking 
pleasure  than  you've  ever  known  . .  . 
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In  the  Enterfainnient  World 


THE  THEATRE 

HELZAPOPPIN — A  now  version  of  the 
much-discussed  and  well-liked  1942  show. 
For  an  evening  of  slap-happy  fun  you 
should  not  miss  it.    Erlanger  Theatre. 

JUNIOR  MISS — A  teen-age  girl  goes  ber- 
serk. The  plot  becomes  thin  at  times,  but 
the  humor  is  realistic  enough  to  en.ioy. 
Harris  Theatre. 

BEST  FOOT  FORWARD  — The  youthful 
vigor  of  the  cast  makes  the  show  one  to 
see.  It  has  much  good  satire  on  college 
life.    Studebaker  Tlieatre. 

GOOD  NIGHT  LADIES— If  you  haven't 
seen  it  already,  you  .should  do  so.  It  is 
chock  full  of  laughs  and  girls.  Black- 
stone  Theatre. 

MAID  IN  THE  OZARKS— The  advertise- 
ment "It's  love  in  the  rough,"  is  the 
best  description  we  know.  Great  North- 
ern Theatre. 

SPRING  AGAIN— Opens  October  12  with 
a  cast  which  includes  Isabel  Leighton, 
Grace  George  and  C.  Aubre.v  Smith. 
Selwyn  Theatre. 

PORGY  AND  BESS— Also  opens  on  the 
12th.  It  is  a  worthy  revival  of  George 
Gershwin's  famous  folk  opera.  Theatre 
undesignated. 

CONCERTS 

CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  An 

excellent  program  which  includes  Beeth- 
oven 's  Fifth  and  Iberia  by  DeBus.sy.  Oct. 
15  and  16.  Beethoven's  Sixth,  Pastoral, 
plus  a  fine  score  directe<I  by  Hans  Lange. 
Oct.  22  and  23.  October  27,  Stock  eon 
ducting  the  S.vmphony  No.  7,  Opus  60  by 
Shostakovich.  Orchestra  Hall. 
FINE  ARTS  STRING  QUARTET.  The 
quartet  presents  the  unusual  in  chamlier 
music:  light,  fantastic  and  modern.  Nov. 
1.   Fullerton  Hall. 

AT  THE  HOTELS 

THE     DRAKE:      Beginning     October     :!. 
Charles    Wright    and    his    orchestra    are 
billed  in  an  unli 
Camelia  House. 

THE  BLACKSTONE:  Niel  Bondshu  and 
his  orchestra  will  pla.y  in  the  Mayfair 
Room  beginning  October  9.  The  feature 
attraction  is  to  be  Dwight  Sisk.  Bondshu 
and  his  orchestra  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely while  Renec  DcMarco  's  dancing 
will  replace  Sisk. 

THE  PALMER  HOUSE:  Griff  Williams 
and  his  orchestra  are  the  current  attrac 
tion  at  the  Empire  Room.  The  program 
is  highlighted  by  the  satirical  dancing  of 
the  Hartmans. 


THE  CINEMA 

OCTOBER  9.  "The  Pied  Piper"  with 
Monty  Wooley  at  the  Chicago  Theatre. 

OCTOBER  16.  Sonja  Henie,  John  Payne 
and  .Jack  Oakie  in  another  skate  thriller, 
''Uelanil,"  at  the  Chicago. 

OCTOBER  23.  Ray  Millaud  and  Betty 
Field  are  presented  in  "Are  Husbands 
Necessary?"  at  the  Chicago.  On  the 
stage  is  Bing  Crosby's  little  brother  Bob. 

OCTOBER  30.  Ironically  enough,  "You 
Can't  Escape  Forever"  follows  "Are 
Husbands  Necessary?"  on  the  Chicago's 
screen,  while  Glen  Gray  and  his  C'asa 
Loma  band  grace  the  stage. 

NOVEMBER  6.  "The  Major  and  the  Mi- 
nor" are  featured  at  the  Chicago  and 
Woody  Herman  moves  from  the  Panther 
Room  to  play  on  the  stage. 

"PANAMA  HATTIE,"  starring  Ann 
Southern  and  Red  Skelton,  is  scheduled 
for  a  run  at  the  Roosevelt  and  Apollo 
theatres  at  an  undisclosed  date  in  Octo- 
ber, as  is  "  Ga.y  Sisters. ' ' 

"TALK  OF  THE  TOWN,"  with  Carey 
Grant  and  .lean  Arthur,  will  appear  at 
the  Apollo  aljout  tlie  middle  of  October. 

ON  THE  CAMPUS 

OCTOBER  10.  Tlie  "Wildcat  Capers"  at 
Patten  Gym.  Football  Game.  N.IT.  vs. 
Purdue  at  Dyche  Stadium. 

OCTOBER  11.  Northwestern  University 
Reviewing  Stand  presents  a  discussion  of 
"The    Familv    in    War-time"    on    WGN 
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and  Mutual,  10  to  10:30  a.m.  from  WGN 
studio  theatre  in  Chicago.  Studio  guests 
are  invited. 

' '  Ten  Gentlemen  from  West  Point ' ' 
and  "Eagle  Squadron''  open  at  the 
Coronet. 

"Kings  Row"  and  "The  Magnificent 
])ci]ii'"  are  presented  at  the  Valencia. 

OCTOBER  13.  Freshman  Orientation  Lec- 
ture: "Examinations  and  What  They 
Tell,"  by  Rollin  B.  Posey,  director  of  the 
Summer  Session,  and  J.  Robert  Lind- 
quist.    Cahn  Auditorium,  10:30  a.m. 

OCTOBER  15.  Freshman  Orientation  Lec- 
tuii':  ■  ■  The  Costs  of  a  College  Educa- 
tion,'' by  Harry  L.  Wells,  vice  president 
and  business  manager.  Cahn  Auditorium, 
10:30  a.m. 

OCTOBER  16.  "Footlight  Serenade"  anil 
"Mazie  Gets  Her  Man"  ojjen  at  the 
Varsity  Theatre. 

The  Valencia  screens  "  Paciiie  Ben- 
dezvous"  and  "Men  of  Texas." 

OCTOBER  17.  • '  Of  Men  and  Books  ' '  with 
John  T.  Frederick,  ju'ofessor  of  Modern 
Letters,  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Guest:  W.  W.  Norton,  representative  of 
the  Council  on  Books  in  Wartime.  1:05 
to  1:20  p.m.    WBBM  and  CBS. 

Football  Game.  N.U.  vs.  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

OCTOBER  18.  "Flight  Lieutenant"  and 
''Tarzan's  New  York  Adventure''  o|ien 
at  the  Valencia. 

Tile  Coronet  shows  ' '  Kings  Row  ' '  and 
•'The  Magnificent  Dope." 

OCTOBER  21.  The  Valencia  theatre  be- 
gins a  run  of  "Take  a  Letter,  Darling" 
and  "Lady  in  a  Jam." 

OCTOBER  23.  The  carnival  spirit  comes 
over  Northwestern  with  the  annu:il 
Homecoming  parade,  jiep  session  and 
frolics. 

"Holiday  Inn"  and  "Jackass  Mail" 
are  presented  at  the  Varsity. 

"Pacific  Rendezvous"  and  "Men  of 
Texas"  move  to  the  Coronet. 

OCTOBER  24.  Homecoming  Football  Game. 
N.U.  vs.  Ohio  State  at  Dyche  stadium. 

The  President 's  Reception  for  Alumni 
anil  Friends,  1918  Sheridan  Road. 

The  Annual  Homecoming  Dance.  Pat- 
ten Gym. 

"Of  Men  and  Books"  with  John  T. 
Frederick  of  Medill  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Guest:  Cecil  Brown,  noted  corre- 
spondent and  author  of  ' '  Suez  to  Singa- 
pore. "  1:05  to  1:20  p.m.  over  WBBM 
and  CBS. 

OCTOBER   30.    "Mrs.   Miniver"   begins   a 

run  at  the  Varsity  theatre. 
OCTOBER   31.    Football   Game.    N.U.    vs. 

Minnesota  at  Minneapolis. 
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Bette  Jean  Williams,  Pi  Pni.  will  look   as  smart  in   her  Carson's  Year-Rounder  coat,  as  sne 

appears  now  to  Bill  Jonns,  Beta,  whose  practical  opinion  ^ives  A"*"  rating  to  tne   finely 

tailored  100^/'  wool,  and  tne  removable  lining.  Bill  looks   pretty  fit,  himself,  in  a  plaid  tw^eed 

coat  w^ith  leather   huttons,   20.00,  and  cunless  flannel  slacks,  10.00 

CARSON    PIRIE    SCOTT   &   C0| 

C  o//eee  Shop,  lourln  r  loor  *  A/en  s  lonnery  Shop,  Second  Floor  ' 
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\ff/\}    /fA'C  ^  af/A    for  Marlyn  Brudcr,  Gamma  Plii,  since 

SAE's  Bernie  Zie^ler  ooviously  approves  of  ner  arapea  rayon  crepe  witri  pe^-top  skirt  and  simulated 

pearls.  Wlietner  you  nave  it  in  purple,  ariel  blue,  or  black;  accessories  will  cnan^e  its  looks  like  mad,  in 

case  you  see  tlie  same  Man  often,  17.95.  Marlyn  dresses  it  up  witn  a  lusn,  (Quilted  velveteen 

nat,  3.95.  His  Suit — Carson's  peerless  Harris  tweed  in  lierrin^Done,  diagonal,  or  neatner.  49.50 

CARSON    PIRIE    SCOTT   &   CO 

College  Shop,  Fourth  Floor  *  Men's  Clothing,  Second  Floor 


\f€^/n^a^-{^^-^  '^n^^f*  well,  tut  of  course!  Joe  Kei^,  Pki  Gam,  is  looking 
casually  correct  in  me  easy-mannerea  sport  coat  of  fine  importea  casnmere,  37.50.  His  slacks  are 
of  w^ear-like-ir\n  covert,  12.50.  Ana  Laurie  Campbell,  Pki  Psi,  is  smartly  set  for  sun,  kail 
or  kigk   water  in  a  ^aba^ine  topcoat  by  Alligator.  Rain  ana  w^eatker-proofea,  w^itk  radian  or  set-in 
sleeves,  31.50  *  Men's  %$^ery  Skop,  Second  Floor  rAncnjVr     PIRIF     SCOTT    &    CO 
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III  Universitatis 

OUT  on  the  coast  this  summer 
watching-  tlie  bombers  fly  out 
over  the  ocean  on  patrol  duty  and 
the  lights  dimming  out  at  dusk,  it 
was  hard  to  think  of  Chicago  and  life 
in  the  ivory  tower.  Talking  to  the 
immigration  officers 
Avho  stopped  us  on  the 
liighway,  it  required 
even  greater  concentra- 
tion to  remember  the 
behavior  of  the  collegi- 
ates  during  Chicago's 
one  big  blackout  when 
most  of  our  elite  frater- 
nity men  were  lying  out  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  Sheridan  Road.  It  all  gave  us 
a  funny  feeling  tliat  life  during  the 
last  three  years  was  all  a  dream,  and 
that  we  had  never  looked  up  toward 
the  sky  after  hearing  the  clrone  of  a 
diving  plane,  and  walking  along  the 
shore  and  picking  up  a  42  sliell  along 
with  the  starfish  was  all  part  of  the 
great  plan  of  things. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand 
by  Mel  Hodell  and  other  great  ideal- 
ists that  college  is  the  great  training 
ground  of  democracy.  That  it  is  a 
place  where  one  learns  the  facts  of 
life  we  are  sure,  having  watched 
three  class  elections  come  and  go. 
Whenever  we  hear  a  professor  lec- 
turing on  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  university-trained-democrat  in 
years  to  come,  we  remember  the  boys 
sitting  in  the  basement  of  the  A  0  Pi 
house  last  year,  flipping  a  coin  to 
decide  who  would  get  what  ofBce  in 
what  commission.  With  our  view  of 
life  accentuated  and  sharpened  by 
the  prospects  of  a  long  and  enervat- 
ing war,  we  are  sure  that  politics  this 
year  will  conform  to  honesty  and 
standards  of  merit.  Life  now  is  real 
and  earnest.   We  are  taking  no  bets. 


Last  year  we  remember  someone 
saying  that  Northwestern  is  divided 
into  three  groups  of  society — one,  the 
Hut  and  Dipper  group ;  the  second, 
the  Grill  or  publications,  pseudo-in- 
tellectual group  ;  and  third,  the  Hud- 
dle or  ultra  group.  Watching  the 
Tlieta  day  shift  operating  in  the 
Huddle  the  other  day, 
we  couldn't  help  won- 
dering if  we  might  be 
around  to  see  tlie  for- 
mation of  a  fourth 
group — say  the  Oldberg 
Park  or  Or  ring  ton 
Tower  Society.  We  in- 
tend to  belong. 

F  act  s-for-your- finger-tips 

The  Syllabus  is  not  reinaugurating 
its  legs  campaign  which  almost  cost 
AVally  Geidt  his  college  career. 

The  Theta  house  has  as  a  member 
one  of  the  few  women  in  America 
with  web  toes. 

Differentiation 

Colonel  R.  MeCormick  of  Chicago 
Tribune  and  colored  maps 
fame  recently  offered  his 
subscribers  another  public 
service.  The  astute  Col- 
onel f)ublished  a  full  page 
color  comic  section  ex- 
plaining how  to  tell  a  Jap- 
anese from  a  Chinese.  In 
the  future  a  Tribune  read- 
er may  find  liimself  ac- 
costing an  oriental,  com- 
manding him  to  remove  a 
shoe  and  then  peering  between  his 
first  and  second  toes.  Should  the 
results  of  the  interview  bring  reper- 
cussions one  could  always  explain 
tliat  he  was  an  itinerant  chiropodist 
indulging  in  a  bit  of  ambulance  chas- 
ing. 


Disney  Exams 

It  didn't  work,  and  there  is  just 
a  trace  of  whimsy  in  his  rebellion, 
but  somehow  the  gesture  of  a  law 
student  we  know  rather  pleases  us. 
He  took  for  a  quarter  an  obscure 
course  on  international  litigation. 
The  class  met  early  in  the  morning, 
resulting  in  his  almost  continual  ab- 
sence. The  day  of  the  final  examina- 
tion, he  realized  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  tlie  course,  so  he  got 
himself  pleasantly  oiled  before  tak- 
ing it.  Tlie  examination  liad  five 
questions,  the  first  of  which  con- 
cerned itself  with  litigation  over 
sealed  rights  in  the  Bering  Straits 
between  the  V.  S.  and  Russia  along 
about  1910.  He  decided  to  concen- 
trate on  that  question  alone  and 
wrote  for  tliree  hours  to  fill  two  blue 
books  on  liis  answer.  Gesture  was 
that  he  wrote  the  entire  business  up 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  seals. 

B  S  G 

Tlie  young  woman  most  concerned 
with  tliis  story  is  now  out 
in  California,  so  she 
shouldn't  mind  our  telling 
it. 

Toward  the  last  of  the 
last  of  semesters,  Fayer- 
weather  hall  was  being  re- 
modeled for  the  journal- 
ism scliool.  Our  friend  was 
in  Mr.  Baker  Brownell's 
class  which  met  in  the  hall 
at  11 :30.  Going  into  class 
one  day  she  ran  into  a  workman  who 
was  going  into  the  room  directly  be- 
low the  one  in  which  her  class  met. 
She  persuaded  him  finally  to  j^ound 
in  a  section  of  tlie  room  which  would 
create  the  most  disturbance  upstairs. 
Five     minutes     after     the     class 
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started,  the  pounding  began.  Ten 
minutes  later  Mr.  Brownell  dismissed 
the  class.  She  stood  around  talking 
to  various  people  for  about  ten  min- 
utes. On  her  way  out  she  glanced 
into  the  room  where  she  had  last 
seen  the  workman.  He  Avas  standing 
on  a  stepladder,  still  pounding  furi- 
ously, and,  our  friend  said,  twitch- 
ing with  nervous  delight. 

Endurance 

We  should  like  to  nominate  a  long 
distance  operator  to  the  department 
of  persistence  and  endurance.  This 
operator  tried  for  daj^s  to  reach  a 
party.  Finally  one  girl  who  an- 
swered the  phone  said,  "She's  out 
rotting  in  an  alley." 

"Just  a  minute,"  replied  the  opera- 
tor. And  in  a  minute  she  asked,  "Do 
you  know  which  alley?" 

Reconnaissance 

On  the  program  with  Benny  Good- 
man this  summer  at  the  Chicago 
Theater  were  three  girl  acrobats  who 
spent  much  time  picking  up  hand- 
kerchiefs and  cigarettes  while  doing 
backbends.  Just  when  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  crisis  of  their  most 
difficult  trick,  one  patron  remarked. 
"How  do  you  suppose  they  ever 
found  each  other?" 

ISlight  Train 

Friend  of  ours  had  a  charming  ex- 
perience with  the  armed  forces.    She 


took  an  overnight  train,  which  was, 
as  so  many  of  them  now  are,  crowded 
to  the  hilt  with  Marines.  In  fact,  she 
was  the  only  non-enlisted  person  in 
the  Pullman,  and  certainly  the  only 
female.  Overwhelmed  by  masculin- 
ity, slie  took  refuge  in  the  ladies  John 
where  she  found  a  girl  from  the  car 
ahead,  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
The  two  smoked  several  packages  of 
cigarettes  during  the  day  and  be- 
came quite  chummy,  learning  to  call 
each  other  Kay  and  Joan  respec- 
tively, and  guarding  each  other  from 
what  they  regarded  as  a  situation 
which  might  well  get  out  of  hand 
should  the  Marines  land.  Night  fell, 
and  our  heroine  decided  not  to  dress 
for  bed  in  the  parlor  but  in  her  berth. 
She  waited  to  make  a  dash  for  it 
until  the  entire  car  was  dark  and 
silent.  No  one  was  iip,  no  one  whis- 
tled as  she  darted  behind  lier  green 
curtains,  but  as  she  turned  out  the 
light,  a  male  chorus  made  up  cer- 
tainly of  every  man  in  the  car  called 
out  gently  to  lier  in  unison.  "Good 
Ny-ette,  Kay." 

Underground 

Man  we  know  who  used  to  test 
loUypops  as  a  child  happened  to  sit 
next  to  an  advertising  copy  writer 
on  the  bus  the  other  night.  They  got 
into  a  conversation  and  the  copy 
writer  told  him  that  the  job  wasn't 
at  all  similar  to  what  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell would  like  vou  to  believe.    That 


afternoon,  she  went  on,  she  had  been 
tired  and  overworked,  and  the  one 
ad  she  had  left  to  write  was  for  a 
cemetery.  "All  I  could  think  of," 
slie  went  on,  "was  'MIX  YOUR 
DUST  AVITII  THE  UPPER 
CRUST'." 

F 

Tlie  minor  problems  of  this  war 
are  responsible  for  some  amazing 
logic.  For  instance  German  measles 
are  now  known  as  Victory  measles. 
We  would  think  that  if  anything  the 
name  would  be  expanded  to  German- 
Japanese-Italian  measles.  After  all, 
one  does  get  rid  of  them — eventually. 

Young  Set 

A  young  matron  whose  husband 
came  from  a  large  family  found  her- 
self in  line  to  add  to  the  national 
birtli  rate.  Several  of  the  in-laws  had 
just  recently  had  babies  so  her  condi- 
tion excited  neither  comment  nor 
sympathy.  After  four  months  of  sit- 
ting around  watching  her  feet  gradu- 
ally disappear  she  saw  her  five  year 
old  nephew  who  came  up  to  her, 
gazed  admiringlj%  and  said,  "I  think 
it's  fascinating  that  you're  preg- 
nant." 

Citg  Beautiful 

A  defense  worker  received  an 
orchid  the  other  day.  She  wore  it 
several  days  and  had  it  on  when  she 
went  downtown  to  State  street  where 
the  subway  iipheaval  is  most  appar- 
ent. Deciding  that  it  was  too  wilted 
to  wear  any  longer,  she  pinned  it  up 
on  one  of  the  board  railings  along  a 
sidewalk  detour.  Racing  back  that 
way  about  fifteen  minutes  later  to  be 
on  time  for  the  night  sliift,  she  saw 
one  of  the  women  who  make  their  liv- 
ing picking  up  bits  of  trash  for  sal- 
vage. The  old  girl  was  wearing  the 
wilted  orchid  and  looking  just  a 
trifle  ijleased  with  herself. 

Call  to  Colors 

A  friend  of  ours  slaving  away  at 
the  USO,  reports  a  call  which  came 
over  the  telephone  to  her  one  night 
recently.  "My  psychiatrist  tells  me  I 
should  go  out  with  an  aviator,"  a 
woman's  voice  whined.  "Do  you  have 
one  you  could  send  me?" 

:;;:  ^'f  # 

LIFE-IN-THE-NAVY     DEPARTMENT 

Ginnie  Stanton  with  Ensign  Russ  Duncan 
looking  tyieally  well  starched  during  in- 
termission,  though    it's   nearly   midnight. 
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ON       THE        SPOT 


WE  CAN'T  TELL  you  miu-h 
about  tlie  abundauee  of  liair  on 
his  chest,  but  AU-Anierieau  possibil- 
ity Otto  Graham  is  held  iu  awe  by 
most  Big-Teu  eoaeliing  staffs  and 
Xorthwestern's  discerning  South 
Quads.  Rivaling  Big  John  Kim- 
brough  in  i)ersonal  beauty.  Otto  fa- 
vors relaxation  to  athletics,  and 
arrived  on  the  gridiron  via  a  basket- 
ball scholarship  and  intramural 
touch-ball.  Now  basketball  is  secon- 
darj^  to  Otto,  football  having  won 
him  honors  as  one  of  last  year's  sen- 
sational so])homore  stars. 

As  the  1942  football  season  gets 
under  way,  NU's  Graham  is  rated 
one  of  the  ten  best  backfield  men  in 
the  country,  sharing  honors  with  In- 
diana's Billy  Hillenbrand,  Tom 
Kuzma  of  ilichigan,  and  Bill  Daley 
of  Minnesota.  Even  if  football  rates 
high  with  Graham  as  "relaxation"  he 
has  the  same  stamina  and  will-to-win 
as  the  rest  of  his  teammates  ;  national 
championship  is  as  much  an  apple  of 
his  eye  as  it  is  to  Captain  Nick  Burke 
and  Coach  Lynn  "Waldorf. 

Otto  Graham's  interests  have  not 
always  centered  on  basketball,  base- 
ball, and  football.  Until  he  entered 
Waukegan  High  School  music  took 
up  most  of  his  time.  Otto's  father 
being  director  of  music  for  all  "Wau- 
kegan Schools.  After  a  brief  sally  at 
the  pianoforte.  Otto  began  lugging 
(in  this  order)  a  violin,  a  trumpet, 
and  finally  a  French  horn  to  and 
from  the  local  music  eonservatorj-. 
His  French  horn  won  him  a  place  on 
the  "Waukegan  High  national  cham- 
pionship brass  sextet.  "I  never  prac- 
tised," he  says  "just  liked  music  and 
could  play  the  stuff  fairly  well."  The 
Graham  family,  if  a  little  more  pro- 
lific, might  well  form  an  interesting 
chamber-music  group.  Brother  Eu- 
gene, twenty-two,  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Band,  an  oboe 
and  English  horn  virtuoso.  "\^ic. 
Otto's  junior  by  several  years,  is  a 
fine  oboe  player  from  Kirksville  Col- 


lege, liis  Dad's  alma  mater.  Young 
Richard,  only  eleven,  is  already  an 
expert  on  the  piano  and  violin. 

At  a  certain  point  in  his  high 
school  career  it  suddenly  became  ap- 
parent to  versatile  Otto 
that  he  would  have  to 
choose  between  the 
lute-and-lyre  and  more 
Herculean  endeavours. 
He  couldn't  keep  on 
missing  band  practise 
in  favor  of  athletic 
drills  and  he  was  too 
valuable  a  man  for  the 
Waukegan  teams  to  let 
slip  through  their  fin- 
gers. He  averaged  four- 
teen points  per  game  in 
suburban  league  basketball  and  was 
on  the  all-state  scjuad  his  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Standing  a  good  six  feet  and 
weighing  190  ijounds,  avoirdupois, 
Graham  is  a  far  cry  from  the  short 
stocky  freshman  of  "Waukegan  High 
who  gained  twenty-four  pounds  and 
three  inches  over  a  summer.  Finally 
he  established  himself  as  top  back  in 
the  suburban  league  and  won  all- 
state  laurels  in  a  second  sport. 

During  his  freshman  year  at  NU, 
"(^tts"  sparked  and  inspired  Alpha 
Delt  intramural  to  the  campus  cham- 
pionship, but  a  knee  injury  and  a 
subsequent  operation  shelved  the 
future  grid  star  for  his  initial  year. 
Last  year  he  came  back  as  the  coolest 
passer  "Waldorf  had  seen  in  years. 
His  tosses  to  Bob  Motl,  Bud  Hasse, 
and  Tuff.v  Chambers  lived  up  to  all 
expectations  and  predictions.  Com- 
pleting thirty-six  out  of  seventy-five 
passes,  eight  tallying  touchdowns — 
he  was  rated  as  the  Big-Ten's  second 
best  passer. 

As  a  runner  he  is  superb.  Wide 
end  sweeps  and  off-tackle  smashes 
netted  many  a  needed  touchdown 
throughout  the  year  .  .  .  sharing  hon- 
ors with  deCorrevont,  and  netting 
eight  touchdowns.    Those  who  have 


witnessed  him  in  pre-season  practices 
claim  that  he  is  an  even  better  run- 
ner than  he  was  last  fall,  cooler  and 
smashing  the  line  lower. 

Touted  as  "a  smart  ball-player," 
Otto  demonstrated  this 
to  the  extreme  against 
Minnesota  during  last 
year's  heart -breaker. 
On  a  reverse  play,  Gra- 
ham noticed  that  a 
Gopher  back  had 
slipped  through  and 
was  coming  in  too  fast. 
Faking  the  reverse,  he 
pulled  in  the  opposing 
back  and  shot  the  ball 
to  Motl,  who  went  sev- 
enty yards  to  M-hat  was 
thought  to  be  a  touchdown.  How- 
ever, a  Wildcat  lineman  was  ad- 
judged ineligible  and  the  play  was 
called  back.  It  showed  up  Otto's 
good  judgment,  but  was  too  late  to 
alter  the  8-7  defeat. 

The  season's  opener  against  the 
semi-pro  Iowa  Sea  Hawks  provided 
cracker-barrel  oracles  with  the  heart- 
ening statistics  that  Northwestern's 
first-string  left  half  out  punted,  by 
close  to  thirty  percent,  the  Bierman 
coached  veterans.  As  a  line  plunger 
Graham  has  improved,  but  is  still  no 
rival  to  hard  hitting  "Buckets" 
Hirsch.  Otto's  broken-field  running, 
usually  sans  interference,  is  decisive 
and  well  executed.  Regardless  of  the 
fact  that  less  than  half  of  his  passes 
reached  their  receivers,  the  Monday- 
morning  quarter  backs  tell  us  that 
Graham's  passing  ])rowess  is  still  the 
great  hope  of  the  Wildcats.  Graham's 
failure  to  connect  with  his  receivers 
was  due  mainly  to  a  line  that  couldn't 
hold  up  against  the  experience  and 
weight  of  superior  rushing.  With 
very  few  reserves,  Northwestern's 
well-trained  line  is  her  biggest  weak- 
ness. Even  if  Graham  were  a  super- 
man he  would  need  some  sort  of  ad- 
vance guard.  "Wailing  Wall"  praj'S 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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UNTIL       TOMORROW 


IINDE  WASN'T  BEAUTIFUL.  Actually  she  wasn't 
■^  even  pretty,  but  her  friends  said,  "Linde's  kind  of 
cute  when  she  smiles."  Why  she  was  picked  to  jDOse  for 
the  publicity  ijictures  was  somewhat  of  a  inj'stery,  but 
Linde  took  things  in  her  stride. 

The  photograioher's  studio  had  a  large  formal  recep- 
tion room,  empty  except  for  the  boy  tliat  was  sprawled 
comfortably  on  one  of  the  pale  leather  divans.  He 
looked  up  as  she  walked  in  and  returned  her  quick  smile 
with  a  grin  that  spread  easily  over  his  face  and  wrinkled 
up  his  eyes. 

"Hello,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "are  you  mj^  partner  in 
this  little  deal?" 

Linde  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"Posing  for  the  Fraternity  Monthly,"  he  explained. 

"Well,"  she  said  doubtfully,  "I  guess  I  am  then." 

"The  photographer  is  in  setting  the  scene  or  some- 
thing.  The  John  is  in  there,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  door. 

Linde  turned  quickly  to  hide  a  crimson  blush.  When 
she  emerged  from  the  mirror-lined  dressing  room  ten 
minutes  later,  newly  made-up  and  somewhat  calmed,  her 
dignity  was  completely  restored. 

The  boy  suddenly  appeared  from  somewhere. 

"My  name  is  Brent  McAllister,"  he  announced  in  what 
Linde  thought  was  an  unnecessarily  loud  and  boisterous 
voice. 

"Hello,  Brent,"  she  said  weakly,  "I'm  Linde  Aimes." 

"I  know  it,"  he  answered  calmly  and,  she  thought,  a 
bit  naively.  "We  were  introduced  at  one  of  the  Phi  Delt 
beer  busts  once,  but  I  didn't  think  you  would  remember." 
He  smiled  reminiscently.   "It  was  a  brawl." 


"/  give  you  my  ivord  as  a  Phi  Psi." 


Linde  felt  herself  blushing  again,  and  tried  to  think  of 
something  light  and  entertaining  to  say,  but  couldn't. 

"I  remember  you  because  you  weren't  stinko,"  he  re- 
marked pleasantly,  "and  all  the  other  gals  were." 

Linde  mentally  thanked  God,  and  looked  appraisingly 
at  this  astonishing  youth.  He  was  really  rather  nice 
looking  with  the  usual  loud  socks  and  crew  cut  and  that 
different  sort  of  wide  grin. 

"You  look  awfully  young,"  he  told  her  suddenly,  "but 
maybe  it's  just  because  your  skirt  is  short.  You  look 
like  you  belong  in  the  sixth-grade." 

She  tried  not  to  look  surprised.  She  sighed.  "I  go  to 
college  to  be  told  I  look  like  a  sixth-grader.  AVhat  a 
waste  of  time  and  money." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Brent  grinned. 

Linde  was  strangely  gratified,  and  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  herself  for  being  so. 

"Ah,"  she  said  casually,  "thank  you.  Kind  Sir." 

Brent  executed  what  he  considered  to  be  a  swee]iing 
bow,  and  held  out  his  arm  to  escort  her  to  the  back  of 
the  studio.    "Come  along.  Sixth-grader." 

Surprisingly  enough  the  picture  was  good.  Brent  was 
handsome  and  happy  and  broad-shouldered,  and  Linde 
was  sweet  and  small  and  very  young,  looking  up  at  him 
with  wide  eyes. 

Every  time  the  phone  rang  for  Linde  after  that,  some 
bright  voice  would  say,  "Hello,  Sixth-grader,"  and  she 
woidd  seetli  inwardly  at  men  in  general. 

"They  talk  too  much,"  she  told  her  roommate  indig- 
nantly. 

She  almost  hung  up  on  the  seventli  humorist  who 
called  her  Sixth-grader,  when  the  voice  went  on  cheer- 
fully, "This  is  Brent." 

Linde  could  feel  her  heart  bumping  loudly  up  in  her 
throat. 

"Hello,"  she  said  crossly,  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
herself. 

"I'd  have  called  sooner,  only  we've  been  having  mid- 
terms in  math,"  he  told  her,  ignoring  her  abruptness. 

She  gasped — almost  aloud.  "What  does  he  think  I've 
been  doing,"  she  asked  herself  angrily,  ".just  sitting 
around  waiting  for  him  to  call  f 

She  turned  back  to  the  phone  vengefully,  forgetting 
that  she  had  been  hoping  for  his  call  every  time  the 
Ijhone  rang. 

"AVhy  .  .  ."  she  began,  but  he  interrupted  her  and  rat- 
tled off  an  invitation  to  go  West-siding. 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  answered  before  she  could  control 
herself. 

"See  j'ou  at  eight  tomorrow  night.  Sixth-grader,"  he 
said,  and  hung  up. 

Linde  carefully  avoided  telling  her  roommate  about 
the  details  of  what  she  secretly  called  "losing  her  grip" 
over  Brent  McAllister. 

He  was  different ! 

He  wasn't  afraid  of  her  stand-offishness  like  Corky  and 
all  the  other  fellows  were.  He  didn't  pamper  her  moods 
and  hang  on  every  word  slie  spoke.  At  every  date  he 
surprised  her  more. 
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"Want  to  hear  a  clirtj'  joke?"  lie  would  say  bluntly. 
"It's  cute !" 

And  Sex  he  spoke  about  in  authoritative  tones.  "That's 
what  makes  the  world  go  'round,"  he  would  say  hap|)ily, 
"and  'round." 

But  even  more  astonishing  was  his  calm  assurance 
about  the  war  and  all  things  political.  "The  poor  jerks," 
he  would  say  of  the  Nazi  party  in  general,  "just  don't 
know  any  better." 

He  discussed  Plato  and  Spinoza  with  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, usually  throwing  in  a  little  "Brent  Mc- 
Allister Philosophy"  just  to  keep  things  lively. 

He  coidd  banter  back  silly  lines  from  Ogden  Xash  just 
as  fast  as  Linde  herself. 

Linde  summed  him  up  in  a  serious  little  talk  to  herself 
one  night.  "He  does  ordinarj'  things — but  he's  differ- 
ent !" 

And  Brent  went  on  being  astonishingly  and  interest- 
ingly different. 

"When  Brent  finally  took  the  small  shining  shield  from 
his  sweater  and  pinned  it  on  hers,  the  Dail.y  carried  a 
whole  paragraph  in  the  dirt  column.  "Brent  McAllister, 
Phi  Delt,  former  candidate  for  the  title  of  'Most  Elusive 
Bachelor  on  Camjius'  has  thrown  over  the  brothers  who 
were  betting  on  him  and  pinned  Linde  'Sixth-grader' 
Aimes,  Kappa." 

The  year  started  wonderfully  with  Phi  Delt  parties 
alternating  with  Kappa  parties  and  beach  parties  and 
picnics  and  "West-siders  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

"Hello,  Sixth-grader,"  Brent  would  say  when  he  called, 
"who  do  you  love  best?" 

Linde  always  laughed  and  said,  "Xo  one." 

And  Brent  would  jeer,  "No  one  but  me." 

Every  time  he  said  that  chills  ran  down  her  back,  and 
she  thought,  "Oh,  Brent,  I  do." 

And  she  would  put  her  hand  over  the  hard  little  bump 
that  the  Phi  Delt  pin  made  on  her  sweater.  But  when 
she  saw  him  again  she  would  be  light  and  gay  and  say, 
"Hello,  dope,  how  are  all  the  Phi  Dopes?" 

And  he  would  say,  "OK,  how  are  all  the  Kappa 
Goons?" 

And  they  would  both  laugh. 

When  he  took  her  back  to  the  sorority  house  at  night 
he  would  kiss  her  and  say,  "Good-night,  darling,  see  you 
tomorrow." 

Other  fellows  said  "darling"  every  other  word  until  it 
seemed  as  familiar  as  "Linde,"  but  when  Brent  said  it, 
it  was  something  very  special.  "Super-de-luxe,"  Brent 
alwaj's  said  about  extra-special  things. 

"See  you  tomorrow,"  got  to  be  sort  of  a  pass-word  be- 
tween them.  The  night  that  Linde  left  for  Thanksgiving 
vacation  really  started  it.  She  began  to  falter  a  half- 
hearted "good-by"  but  Brent  covered  her  mouth  with 
his  hand  quickly. 

"Good-night,  darling,"  he  whispered,  "good-night. 
Sixth-grader,  see  you  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow"  was  five  days  off  that  time,  but  Linde 
told  herself  that  Brent  was  right  and  that  those  five  days 
were  just  so  much  empty  space  before  "tomorrow"  came. 

It  was  on  December  8th,  1941  that  Linde  began  to  get 
frightened.  The  United  States  was  at  war,  and  Brent 
was  twenty-one. 

Linde  was  worried,  but  Brent  was  his  usual  cheerful, 
happy-go-lucky  self.    She  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  his 


f     oLlned    (^otnpoJed 
f        uUliite  on  a 


From  selfish  thoughts  I  turn  my  mind 

I  care  no  more  for  man. 

I  ivatcli  the  life  around  me  grow 

And  help  it  all  I  can. 

The  primrose  tufts  in  greenish  boiver 

The  periwinkle  trailing  blue 

I  love  as  mother  does  her  babe 

And.  realise  they  love  me  too. 

No  birdie's  nest  would  I  destroy — 

Tlie  robin  or  the  jay. 

And  hnoiv  that  though  the  crow  is  black 

He  helps  us,  in  his  way. 

I  lift  my  gaze  and  stare  across 

The  lake  to  the  h.orison. 

Oh,  Lucy,  til  ere  are  many  things 

That  I  would  feast  my  eyes  on. 

Just  think  that  every  wave  and  hill 
Shelters  God's  family. 
From  smallest  fish,  and  largest  whale 
To  elephant  and  bee. 

Oil.  Lucy,  don't  you  love  them — 

Tlie  fiowers  and  birds,  the  lake,  the  hills- 


Say  tvaiter — Will  you  bring  «s  all 
Another  round  of  daffodils? 


W.W. 


plans,  but  he  would  tell  her  things  that  were  purpose- 
fully vague. 

"I  guess  I'll  kill  Japs,"  he  would  laugh,  and  then  he 
would  get  serious  and  lose  a  little  of  his  veneer  of  con- 
fidence and  say  wistfull.y,  "I'd  sure  like  to  fly  a  plane, 
but  I  guess  I'm  just  a  Navy  man  at  heart." 

"You've  just  got  to  come  back,"  Linde  would  say,  for- 
getting her  shell  of  caution  and  good  sense. 

Brent  would  shrug  carelessly  and  grin  at  her.  "Want 
to  hear  a  dirty  joke?"  he  would  ask.    "It's  cute!" 

The  announcement  that  all  Naval  R.O.T.C.  officers  were 
to  be  graduated  with  special  exercises  made  her  panicky. 
Brent  seemed  almost  happy.  "I  get  my  commission  in  a 
month,"  he  told  her,  "then  I'll  be  assigned  to  a  ship." 

It  was  April  when  the  graduation  was  held.  Linde 
sat  through  the  outdoor  ceremony  like  a  small  statue. 
When  Brent  walked  up  to  get  his  diploma  the  bright 
sun-light  gave  him  sort  of  a  halo  around  his  blonde  hair 
as  he  took  off  his  white  cap,  and  he  stood  up  in  front, 
straight  and  young,  in  a  little  bath  of  sun.  Linde's  heart 
pounded  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"Darling,"  she  thought,  "oh,  darling,  what  will  happen 

tons?" 

(Continued   on  page  25) 
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ACTIVITIES   AND   THE   WAR 


WHETHER  IT  MAKES  mu(_-h 
'iiffereiiee  to  you  or  not,  North- 
western is  g'oing  to  feel  a  definite 
shortage  of  B.M.  and  B.AV.O.C.'s 
througiiout  the  duration  of  tlie  Du- 
ration, 'i'lii'  Student  Governing 
Board  will  undoulttedly 
]>ut  tiie  ax  to  many 
sni  a  1 1  or  organizations 
which  iiave  nothing  more 
to  oft'er  than  a  eoat-of- 
arms  in  four  colors  and 
a  history. 

Everyone  tells  us  that 
the  War  Council  will  lie 
THE  activity  of  tlie 
year.  All  ^ve  can  offci' 
along  this  line  is  that  it 
should  get  a  better  idea 
wliei-e  it  is  going  and 
how  it  is  going  to  get 
there.  It  offers  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  do  some  good,  but  a  comi)lete 
reorganization  is  needed  if  it  wishes 
to  eon-elate  othei-  student  organiza- 
tions and  the  student  body  to  fur- 
ther its  effort.  Last  year's  defense 
courses  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  as 
did  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Counsel's 
virtuous  i)lans.  Changing  officers  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  didn't  helj) 
and  fxcu  the  interested  jiortion  of 
the  campus  became  confused. 

Since  S.G.B.  will  wield  the  power 
that  is  the  breath  of  life  to  activities, 
it  should  be  in  closer  contact  with 
the  Administration  than  heretofore. 
It  might  help  if  the  Board  knew  how 
the  faculty  felt  about  certain  organi- 
zations before  they  sanctioned  in- 
quashed.  Knowledge  of  independent 
administrative  action  previous  to  its 
cuhnination  would  give  S.G.B.  a 
chance  to  sound  out  the  campus  as  to 
its  reactions.  "We  all  remember  the 
"say"  we  had  in  the  abolition  of 
Waa-Mu  and  the  Junior  Prom. 

Falling  by  the  wayside,  of  course, 
will  be  financially  insufficient  frater- 
nities and  sororities — which  should 
cause  quite  a  jolt  to  many — but  will 
make  room  for  another  army  con- 
tingent. If  the  smaller  houses  are  to 
last,  active  alumni  committees  should 
take  ste])s  to  establish  financial  sol- 
vency either  by  personal   donations 


or  by  a  pool  set  up  for  active  mem- 
l)ers  and  pledges. 

We    might    mention    that    higher 
taxes    and    collapsing    pocket-books 
will    keep   more   students   out   of  se- 
ci-et    organizations    and    bolster    the 
strength  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independ- 
ents. That  is,  if  the  Inde- 
]>endents  would  interest 
themselves     enough     in 
their    own    organization 
to    make    it    the    campus 
power  that  it  can  be. 

The  Board  of  Religion 
may  enjoy  greater  en- 
i-ollmctit  because  of  the 
II  a  t  n  ra  I  psychological 
call  to  religion  during  a 
crisis.  This  being  as  it 
should  be,  the  Board  will 
have  responsibility  for  a  great  nuiny 
new  wai'time-keyed  activities,  gradu- 
ally absorbing  Y.W.  and  Y.M.C.A. 
ar-tivities. 

Since  Big  Nine  Kniversities  must 
always  have  athletes — 4F  or  lu) — 
varsity  conflicts  with  service  teams 
will  continue  to  drawr  crowds,  and 
All  Americans  will  crowd  out  the 
war  news  with  their  ugly  mugs.  As 
far  as  the  num's  intramural  situation 
is  concerned  we're  afraid  that  all  we 
can  oft'er  Roycemore  Field  is  the  or- 
dered tread 'of  the  R.O.T.C,  which 
should  be  enough  for  any  self-re- 
s]iecting  plot  of  turf.  The  rest  of  us 
will  sweat  through  expanded  Physi- 
cal Education  ])rogram,  designed  to 
leave  us  all   1-A. 

The  AVildcat  Council  is  likely  to 
become  even  more  important  than 
it  is  now.  Fiider  excellent  leader- 
ship, new  student  procurement  and 
advisory  systems  will  be  improved 
and  enlarged.  We  have  always  felt 
that  the  Council  was  one  worthwhile 
activity  that  one  could  enter  and  not 
be  lost  in  the  mob,  that  is,  if  one  is  a 
Phi  Gam. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  councils 
should  fuse  to  form  a  congress  that 
has  as  its  aim  the  integration  of  new 
students  and  the  interreIationshi]i  of 
the  two  classes.  Dating  bureaus,  in- 
ter-elass  parties,  etc.  might  be  func- 


tional activities  of  the  congress.  In 
past  years  both  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  have  been  too  unaware 
of  the  actions  taken  by  their  execu- 
tives. Perhajis  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
but  if  there  is  to  a  congress  (or  the 
councils)  it  should  nnd^e  itself  the 
concern  of  the  two  classes. 

The  Senior  commission  is  in  a  bad 
state.  Beginning  the  year  with  a  defi- 
cit of  ai)])roximately  four-hundred 
dollars,  and  M'ith  no  relief  in  sight,  it 
had  best  fold  its  tent  and  steal 
quietly  a\\-ay  in  the  night.  Respon- 
sible for  the  red  ink  was  last  year's 
Junior  commission  wliii-h  had  its 
goldmiin^  Junior  Prom  canceled  after 
it  had  let  contracts  with  .Ian  Savitt's 
Orchestra  and  the  Steven's  Hotel. 
With  no  Jiuiior  Prom  to  give,  this 
year's  .luiuor  class  had  best  not  even 
pitcli  a  teid  for  its  iiroposed  council, 
council  (yes,  it  is  a  council!  LAST 
year  it  was  commission).  AVe  won't 
even  attempt  to  ex]ilain  liow  to  get 
out  of  that  four-hundred  dollar  mess. 
Droj)  around  sometime,  we  might 
speak  of  it. 

With  democracy  ami  i-oopci-ation 
their  aim,  the  Student  congress  is  a 
small,  unaggressive,  uncooperative, 
and  by  the  same  token,  democratic 
group.  Its  nuiin  event.  Peace  AYeek, 
has  naturally  retired.  Since  the  con- 
gress's [)roi)Osed  A'ictory  AYeek  did 
not  jell  and  cam))us  activities  are  not 
democratic,  it  seems  only  too  obvious 
that  the  Alilquetoast  Student  Con- 
gress will  retire  with  its  idealistic 
Peace  AA'eek.  (Jlad  to  have  met  yoii, 
anyway ! 

On  the  face  of  it.  Delta  Phi  Epsi- 
lon,  the  Commercial  and  Political 
Science  fraternity,  sounds  like  a  sure- 
fire bet;  but  that  is  not  the  whole 
story.  D.P.E.  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  camjms  joke  and  has  not  in- 
didged  in  any  crusade  or  construc- 
tive work  that  has  affected  the 
student  body  enough  to  warrant  its 
continuance. 

AA^ith  a  lower  calibre  mendDcrship 

imminent,    we    advise — how   nice    of 

us! — men's     lionoraries     Deru     and 

Purjile  Key  to  pick  up  their  football 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


Lightly,    O'EH    THE    DEAD 


I  COULD,  of  course,  tell  you  that  it 
happened  in  Paris,  in  Naples,  or 
in  jMadrid.  You  would  then  assume 
that  mj'  storj'  was  fiction,  and  in  that 
measure  so  it  would  be.  For  I  have 
not  been  to  an.y  of  those  banal  set- 
tings since  attaining  ni}^  majority. 
Nor  have  I  been  in  New  Orleans, 
though  that  would  be  a  pretty  spot 
and  suited  to  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  met  her  at 
the  outskirts  of  a  small  ilexican  vil- 
lage which  lies  at  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
It  is  a  dirty  little  town  where  the 
pigs  run  through  the  streets  and 
markets  and  houses.  The  water  su])- 
ply  is  carried  through  a  pipe  no 
greater  around  than  my  wrist.  Naked 
children  play  in  the  filth,  and  drink 
the  water  in  which  beans  have  been 
cooked.  This  does  not  make  them  at- 
tractive. 

Can  you  see  wliat  an  unhappy,  bar- 
ren place  it  was? 

She  was  standing  motionless  beside 
the  road,  her  long  white  robe  whip- 
ping around  her  excei^tional  form  in 
the  sea  breeze.  I  was,  of  course, 
startled  and  scraped  my  foot  in  the 
dusty  road  to  stop  my  bicycle  in 
front  of  her. 

"Buenas  dias,"  I  said,  bowing. 
Dungarees  straddling  a  bicycle  do 
not  improve  courtliness. 

"I  am  glad  to  greet  you." 

Truly,  then,  I  felt  a  blundering 
fool.  I  laid  my  bicycle  in  the  settling 
whiteness  of  the  road  and  stepped 
over  to  her. 

"I  have  broken  my  water  oja,"  she 
murmured,  indicating  its  fragments 
at  her  feet.  "The  sun  will  set  soon — 
will  you  take  supper  with  me?" 

I  wheeled  the  machine  silently  as 
she  floated  beside  me,  her  tiny  little 
steps  hidden  by  the  trailing  length  of 
her  white  gown.  We  walked  down  a 
little  path  to  her  home  on  the  sea 
cliff's  edge. 

"How  .  .  .  why  ...  ?"  I  questioned. 

I  was  looking  beyond  her  at  the 
paintings  on  her  walls,  the  carpets  on 
her  floor,  the  richness  of  her  furni- 
ture, the  enigma  of  her  home's  exist- 
ence there  in  the  wilderness  of  the 
peninsula,  with  only  a  forgotten  vil- 
lage to  fiirnish  poverty-stricken 
neighbors. 


"I  belong  here,"  she  answered  and 
handed  me  a  glass  of  the  finest  crys- 
tal, brimming  with  the  rarest  wine. 
I  touched  the  ring  on  her  finger. 

"Your  hu.sband  .  .  .  f" 

"Is  dead,"  she  smiled  sadly. 

I  bowed  my  head.  The  shame  of 
boldness,  of  inquiring  mind !  She 
sighed  in  tribute  to  his  memory,  a 
beautiful  gesture. 

"He  must  have  shrunk  from  death, 
who  had  so  lovely  a  wife  to  hold  him 
here,"  I  said,  and  she  acknowledged 
my  withdrawal  of  the  subject  charm- 
ingly. 

The  sun  set  as  she  spoke  of  Lon- 
don— her  London.  With  her  I  heard 
the  nightingale  sing  along  those  up- 
per reaches,  thick,  brandy  notes  float- 
ing rippleless  into  Thames  and  into 
Thames'  heart  and  into  Thames' 
veined  fingers. 

"AVhere  the  greying  fingers  of  Lon- 
don's midnight  touch  will  be  trans- 
mitted those  soft  vibrations  if  it  be 
the  very  lead  of  London's  streets,  to 
the  oldest  and  highest  tower,"  she 
said  softly. 

"Your  poetry,  j'our  being  here,  you 
— all  are  miracles,"  I  said,  in  the 
crassness  of  an  undivining  mind. 

She  shrugged  lightly. 

"It  is  an  age  of  miracles,"  she  an- 
swered. "I  am  Thias,  wandering, 
gaunt  in  body,  sick  iia  mind,  across 
the  desert,  searching.  And  only  vul- 
tures answer." 

I  protested,  and  she  granted  for- 
giveness with  a  languid  gesture.  I 
was  enchanted. 

Night  had  fallen,  when  she  led 
me  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  the 
sky. 

"Last  week,"  she  cried,  "the  stars 
shook  in  terror  when  I  charged  them 
with  forgetting.  And  yet  nothing  is 
changed,  and  I  shall  not  meddle  my 
fingers  in  this  world.  Can  you  hear 
the  peons  screaming  for  hunger  in 
the  village?" 

I  could  not,  for  there  were  bowls 
of  purple  grapes  on  the  table. 

"How  lonely  it  must  be  here  for 
you — alone,"  I  suggested. 

"I  have  my  ]iets,  -who  possess  grace 
without  intelligence,"  she  mused, 
"and  books  which  possess  intelligence 
without  grace.    The  first  are  kin  to 


lovers,   and  the  second  to  maggots. 
What  more  is  there  to  life's  span?" 

I  rose  to  bend  over  and  kiss  her 
hand.  It  had  been  done  before,  in  so 
many  ways,  and  yet  the  gesture 
might  have  been  fitting. 

A  face  appeared  at  the  window,  a 
tired  face,  appealing  for  shelter.  A 
man's  face.  I  frowned  at  her  in  ques- 
tion. 

"My  husband,"  she  said,  simply. 

A  vision  of  Lazarus  filled  my  eyes. 

"It  is  an  age  of  miracles,"  she 
smiled.  I  returned  her  glance,  and 
the  face  withdrew. 

She  drew  her  white  garment  close 
to  her,  and  tied  around  her  waist  a 
gold  scarf  wdiicli  had  been  flung 
across  the  back  of  a  chaise-longue. 
She  picked  up  a  grape  and  bit  into 
it  deliberately,  delicately.  I  gasped 
inwardly.    Yet  I  was  surely  there. 

A  single  lamp  cast  deep  shadows 
over  her.  She  was  perfect  in  her 
lack  of  substantiality. 

She  ran  her  fingers  through  my 
hair,  and  leaned  forward  from  the 
cushions.  Not  back  against  them, 
never  that. 

"Helen  deserted  when  she  saw  the 
more  than  whiteness  of  Achilles' 
heel,  blanched  with  innocence  and 
pride,"  she  whispered.  "It  is  dark 
and  late  for  travelling,  and  ..." 

"You  are  ver^'  hospitable." 

AYhen  I  cycled  home  from  down 
the  peninsula,  I  rode  the  backhills 
route. 

JERRY  WESLEY 


"Well — s-peak  of  the  clevil- 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


Here  we  are  in  the  Willard  Hall  lounge  and  it  didn't  hurt  a  bit.  We 
are  sitting  on  the  floor  and  something  or  other  called  a  hassock. 
That  colorful  bit  over  to  the  left  belongs  to  Barbara  Shanley  and  is 
not  a  pillow  as  one  might  think. 


All  sorts  of  tilings  come  up  unexpectedly. 
Wars.  October.  Stale  beer.  All  sorts  of 
things  happen  that  we  can't  do  much  about. 
Wars.  October.  Stale  beer.  All  of  which 
brings  us  around  to  our  central  theme. 
You've  said  "Hello"  to  war,  October,  stale 
beer,  so  you  might  just  as  well  get  around 
to  saving  "Hello"  to  Northwestern. 
"Hello.  Northwestern."  There  now.  We'll 
pretend  you've  said  it.  Said  it  to  that  mossy 
old  rock  in  front  of  U  Hall.  Said  it  to  that 
mossy  old  U  Hall  behind  the  Rock.  Said  it 
to  the  navy  (which  we  found  with  no  trou- 
ble at  all).  Also  the  Army  (which  they  tell 
us  is  around  somewhere,  but  we  think  must 
be  living  underground).  While  you're 
about  it,  you  might  even  say  "Hello"  to 
Jean  Hutchison  who  is  saying  "Hello"  to 
all  of  these  things  that  you're  supposed  to 
be  saying  "Hello"  to  only  you  weren't  here 
when  we  wanted  to  take  the  pictures.  Prob- 
ablv  you  wouldn't  have  pbotographed  as 
well  anyhow.    Nyahhh. 


«#»*" 


What's  comin'  atchus  now  is  legs  legs  legs.  Also  a  raft  that  used  to  be 
off  Clark  Street  beach,  but  by  now  has  probably  been  taken  over 
by  the  Army  or  Navy  or  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  And  you,  Hutchison, 
lay  oil  the  cameraman. 


By  an  obtuse  route  we  find  ourself  happily  settled  in  our  first  class, 
and  making  with  a  good  first  impression.  After  a  few  weeks  of 
class  we  shall  not  get  here  half  so  early.  Nor  will  we  be  half  so 
concerned.     We  can't  help  wondering  what  we  signed  up  for. 


And  off  we  go  to  a  place  that's  just  feminine  as  all  hell.  Pipe  the  gadget 
that's  draped  over  the  desk-lamp.  Also  the  feet  and  ashes  strewn  about 
the  floor. 


ks  far  as  we're  concerned,  a  cigarette  between  classes  is  not  a 
tad  idea  at  all.  It  really  bolsters  one  up  considerably.  How- 
ver,  we  would  scarcely  walk  a  mile  for  one.  We'd  rather  lick 
he  nicotine  on  our  index  finger. 


That   Dcering-place   beckons   and   we   being  agreeable   work   in   a   bit  of 
studying.    Denver-  Dewey-  dropsy-  Druids,  Oh  —  those  terrible  Druids! 


!tum-tum-tiddly-um,  and  off  to  the  Speech  School  where  some- 
hing  keeps  droppething  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven.  And 
*hile  we're  about  it,  the  gentleman  on  the  right  looks  rather 
IS  if  he  were  about  to  droppeth  also. 


So  we  finish  up  our  little  tour  in  the  den  of  Professor  Allen  of  Medill 
Etc.  He  refused  to  show  us  his  pictures  of  Terra  Del  Tuegians  and  we 
left.    However,  we  shall  be  back. 


KAY  CHRISTOPHER,  ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA, 
GREETS  AUTUMN  IN  A  CORDED  WOOL 
YARN  HAT  AND  BAG  ENSEMBLE.  FIVE 
DOLLARS  EACH  AT  CARSON'S  IN  A  VAR- 
IETY OF  PLAIN  AND  STRIPED  COLORS. 
THESE  SPOTTED  CALF  MOCCASINS  ARE 
DESIGNED  FOR  CAMPUS  WEAR  AND 
YOUR  GREATEST  COMFORT.  SEVEN  DOL- 
LARS AT  THE  COLLEGE  SHOP,  CARSON'S. 
THE  LEGS  BELONG  TO  PAT  WOLF,  PI  BETA 
PHI. 


IN  PURPLE,  GREEN,  AND  RED  CAR- 
SON'S COLLEGE  SHOP  PRESENTS  THIS 
"VELVETINE"  HANDBAG  WITH  ITS 
FACILE  OPENING.  AND  BELOW  BETTY 
MILLER,  KAPPA  KAPPA  GAMMA,  RE- 
LAXES IN  COTTON  BLOUSE,  AVAIL- 
ABLE IN  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  AT 
CARSON'S  COLLEGE  SHOP.  WEAR  IT 
WITH  A  SKIRT,  JUMPER,  UNDER  A 
SWEATER  OR  WITH  A  JACKET  AND 
LAUNDER  IT  YOURSELF. 


WAR  FASHIONS 
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Editor's  Note:  T]ie  name  of  the  author  of  this  column  ivill  not 
he  given  out  upon  any  request. 


AFTER  wauderiug  around  the 
old  campus  for  about  year  and 
tho  we're  still  admittedly  green, 
we've  come  to  one  or  two  conclu- 
sions: "Tliere's  one  born  every  min- 
ute." Not  only  that,  but  "they"  seem 
to  be  especiall.y  prevalent  on  the  local 
scene.  As  long  as  there  are  males  and 
females  and  as  long  as  men  fall  for 
women  and  vice-versa,  there  will  be 
scandal.  However,  we  don't  intend 
to  put  it  quite  so  brutally.  Let's  just 
call  it  "rumor".  In  any  event,  we 
intend  to  give  you  the  "dirt" — mud, 
if  you  would  have  it  so.  "\Ye  begin 
this  monthly  terror  sheet  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  fill  this  witli  stuff  that 
will  not  only  catch  the  eye  but  the 
conscience  as  well.    Keep  'em  flyin'  1 

Leaves  are  dropping  along  the 
wayside  which  reminds  us  of  some- 
thing else  that  seems  to  be  dropping 
along  the  wayside.  Can  it  be  that 
Sig  Chi  Bob  Liess  has  dropped  his 
Pi  Phi  for  good  and  is  now  set  witli 
Kappa  Charleen  ?  The  pin  says  "Yes" 
— but  what  about  the  Pi  Phi .'  Alpha 
Belt,  and  otherwise  slightly  accom- 
plished. Otto  Graham  has  been  giv- 
ing Northwestern  women  the  once- 
over for  a  couple  of  years  now — and 
hasn't  been  hooked  (noticeably)  yet. 
Maybe  he's  waiting  for  the  class  of 
'46  to  bring  new  prospects.  Grab  him 
girls — you  won't  be  the  only  ones 
who  have  tried !  The  Shiek  will  no 
doiibt  be  the  man  of  the  hour  soon ! 

Campus  would-be  politician.  Hank 
O'Brien,  D.U.,  has  been  hooked  to 
Bottle  Bates  for  some  time  now. 
"Wonder  if  Henryk  is  going  to  give 
up  pale-hand  holding  for  politics. 
Then  there's  another  amateur  at  the 
"big  shot"  game — Beta  Perry  ^Yins- 
berg.  This  young  Lothario  has  been 
escorting  every  gal  in  sight — and  it's 


about  time  he  settled  down.  Wonder 
who  the  next  fortunate  (unless  some 
of  his  dates  think  otherwise)  crea- 
tures will  be? 

"Colonel"  Bragg  of  Foster  (for- 
merly) escorted  Alj'ce  Grossman 
around  and  was  being  double-crossed 
right  and  left  at  last  report.  Al.yce 
must  hide  Johnny  and  a  few  of  the 
others  under  her  very  expansive  and 
capable  wing.  Fingers  gettum 
burned,  Colonel !  Speaking  of  burns, 
is  it  possible  that  with  fraternity 
brother  Joe  Barr  removed  from  the 
scene,  Phi  Ep  Vern  Wagner  will  have 
another  chance  in  the  Laurie  Gettle- 
man  (AEPhi)  league?  The  latest 
news  indicates  that  a  storm  is  brew- 
ing, and  it'll  be  pretty  cold  in  the 
south  quads. 

Mary  Jane  Tourtellotte,  Chi  Ome- 
ga, really  ought  to  send  some  sort  of 
an  announcement  to  the  man  in  the 
"land  down  under"  that  she's  got 
Lambda  Chi  Wallj'  Solum's  hunk  of 
.jewelry.  As  far  as  Ave  know,  there 
have  been  no  bans  on  American  men 
and  Australian  women  getting  to- 
gether. Maybe  that  fraternity  broth- 
er of  Wally's  and  ex-man  of  M.  J.'s 
will  have  a  chance  down  there  1 

Dick  Baker,  Phi  Belt,  and  Georgi- 
anna  Mewliirter  (Pi  Phi)  are  said  to 


r 


m 


half   Cherokee   Indian 
half  Alpheus  Smith. 


and 


be  engaged.  Well,  are  you  or  aren't 
you?  The  queer  thing  is  that  friend 
Baker  is  now  on  the  second  Pi  Phi — 
and  the  coincidence  is  that  the 
other's  name  was  too  similar  for  com- 
fort. He3' !  Dick,  can't  yuh  get 
Georgia  off  your  mind .' 

All-Ameriean  boy,  Alfie  Bauman 
(Phi  Gam)  saj's  he  missed  his  Stein 
(Pi  Phi)  all  summer — but  rumor  has 
it  that  he  usuall.y  managed  a  feeble 
smile  or  reasonable  facsimile  for  a 
blonde,  brunette  or  wliat-have-you 
on  campus?  Careful,  Alfie,  you'll 
have  the  wrath  of  the  gods  on  your 
fair  head ! 

Ex-footballer  Don  Clawson  (Phi 
KajD)  and  Kay  ilcGinn  (Alpha  Chi) 
have  definitely  been  established  as 
married.  The  campiis  can  stop  guess- 
ing now.  After  several  rifts — which 
were  about  as  wide  as  the  English 
Channel  looks  to  the  Germans,  the 
love-birds  have  gotten  the  preacher 
to  hold  them  together  long  enough 
to  say  "I  do".   Strange  worker.  Fate. 

Biilie  Heller  (Phi  ISlu  Alpha)  is 
rumored  (there  we  go  again!)  to 
have  poured  his  heart  out  in  music 
to  one  Ruth  Brooks,  Alpha  Chi. 
Wonder  if  the  broken  heart  is  com- 
pletely mended.  Don't  cry  sonny, 
this  is  Book  1,  chapter  2 !  Do  you 
know  what  we  mean?  Getting  around 
to  puzzles  (we're  still  wondering  how 
B.W.O.C.  McElroy  (AOPi)  managed 
that  marriage  of  hers  to  Jack  Bovis 
(Phi  Gam).  Gang,  if  you're  ever 
wondering  if  the  pin  you've  got 
means  anj'thing,  ask  Mac.  She  had 
his — gave  it  back — and  so  they  were 
married.  Faint  heart  ne'r  won  fair 
maid — or  words  to  that  effect. 

]\Iarriage  of  Theta  ]Marge  Chris- 
topherson  and  S.A.E.  Jack  McDer- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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THE    HIDING    NASTEH'S    HEVENGE 


Chapter  First 

THE  MOMENT  I  entered  tliat 
liouse  T  knew  tliat  all  was  not 
well.  The  feeling'  i)er.sisted  as  the 
butler  took  my  hat  and  coat.  And 
god !  .  .  .  and  a  shot  rang-  out.  With 
cold  fear  clutching'  at  my  heart,  I 
rushed  into  the  game  room.  There 
laj'  Charles,  the  ]iing-]iong  paddle  in 
his  hand,  dea<l.  1  wasn't  sur|)rised 
that  it  was  Charles.  Hardly  anybody 
liked  him. 

CJidpli'r  St'coud 

Harri,  the  butler,  was  serving 
cocktails.  He  was  shifty-eyed,  and 
I  knew  he  -was  hiding  something.  1 
noted  Mrs.  Rodifer  drinking  old 
fashioneds,  one  at  a  time,  again  and 
again.  "What  was  she  afraid  of,  I 
wondered. 

Chapter  Third 

Dinner  was  a  glum  affair.  We 
tried  to  make  conversation,  but  wlio 
could  talk  in  a  house  of  death'?  Again 
I  had  that  feeling  that  something 
was  wrong.  Tiiere  was  a  <'rash.  We 
rushed  into  the  hall  and  there  Avas 
Slajor  Carbottle.  We  rushed  back 
into  dinner  because  now  we  had 
something-  to  talk  about.  Major  Car- 
bottle  was  dead. 

Chapter  Fuiirtli 

I  went  into  the  librarv  and  tried 


Heij  Look,  Fellas — No  Hands! 


to  read.  It  was  im))ossible  with  so 
many  unanswered  ([uestions  forcing 
tlieir  way  into  my  awareness.  What 
was  the  shifty-eyed  butler  hiding .' 
Why  did  Mrs.  Rodifer  drink  so  many 
old  fashioneds,  one  at  a  time,  again 
ami  again?  It  A-^'as  (juite  confnsing 
and  confused  nu'.  Jf  1  had  only 
kiujwn  then  .  .  .  but  one  never  does. 

Chaj^ter  Fifth 

It  was  thirty-seven  minutes  later. 
The  blond  gallant  Roland  rushed  in- 
to the  room,  his  blond  gallant  hair 
awry.  His  eyebi'ows,  1  thought, 
they'i'e  not  the  sanu^  color. 

Here,  Bertha,  he  smiled,  not  un- 
Idndly.  Take  this  and  hide  it,  for 
god's  sake  .  ,  .  and  I  love  you.  AYhat 
he  gave  me  was  small,  of  a  peculiar 
almond-shai)e,  and  not  unlike  a  dag- 
ger. I  drop})ed  it  hurriedly  into  my 
purse,  as  the  D.A.  rushed  into  the 
i-ooni.  He  gazed  at  me  intently  for 
a  nn:)ment,  then  smiled  not  unkindly. 
Whei-e  were  you  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  Then  it  was  murder,  1 
lliouglit.  1  was  nervous.  1  had  noth- 
ing to  liitle,  Init  I  felt  guilty.  I  said, 
feigning-  nonchalance,  I  was  entering 
the  house.  Then  what  did  you  do, 
he  asked.  I  was  taken  out  of  my 
hat  find  coat.  I  smiled  not   lud^indl}'. 

Chapter  Si.iih 

Later  I  went  to  my  room  and  tried 
to  sleep.  How  could  I  with  the  house 
breathing-  evil  about  me,  a  murderer 
lose,  and  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
almond-shai)ed  thing,  not  unlike  a 
dagger,  in  my  ]iiu'se. 

( 'Jiapter  Seventli 

ISreakfast  was  not  a  jdeasant  af- 
fair. The  shifty-eyed  butler  served, 
his  shifty  eyes  shifting-  from  one 
guest  to  the  next.  Did  I  imagine  it 
or  di<l  tliey  rest  on  blond  gallant 
Roland's  handsome  head  longer  than 
a  moment.  And  was  that  fear  lurk- 
ing in  Mrs.  Rodifer's  eyes?  How 
could  I  tell  .  .  .  how  could  I  be  sure? 

i'liapter  Fii/Jifli 

We  rushed  into  the  library  at  the 
summons  of  the  D.A.  He  said  I  love 
you  Bertha,  and  to  me  it  seemed  the 
air  cleared.  I  wondered.  As  I  sat 
down  in  that  beautifully  apjiointed 
room  I  found  the  answer.  The  butler 
rushed  in  and  smiled,  not  unkindl.v. 


the  air-conditioning  system  was 
again  working. 

The  D.A.,  like  a  shot  from  a  gun, 
exploded  on  ilrs.  Rodifer.  Just  what 
were  you  doing  in  the  ])antry  last 
night .' 

AYas  it  fear  aiul  guilt  that  sudden- 
ly made  her  face  ugly,  or  was  it  just 
that  she  couldn't  quite  reach  the 
many  old  fashioneds.  one  at  a  time, 
again  and  again,  at  the  side  of  her 
chair?  I  couldn't  <|uite  see,  I  had 
left  my  glasses  upstairs,  and  1  am 
near-sighted. 

I  was  getting  a  sand^\•i(•h,  she  said, 
looking  apologetically  at  the  shifty- 
eyed  butler.  He  said  I  love  you  Ber- 
tha, and  T  had  the  sudden  feeling 
that  the  airconditioning  had  turned 
off. 

Chapter  Xintli 

1  had  sat  for  hours.  Sudtlenly  I 
jumped  u]).  Of  course — how  stupid 
—  I  should  have  known — really.  If 
I'd  only  sat  sooner  Major  Carbottle 
wouldn't  have  .  .  .  but  I  couldn't 
think  of  Hiat. 

I  rushed  into  the  game  room.  The 
gun — the  gun,  I  said — smiling  not 
unkindly.    AVhere  was  it? 

In  Charles"  hand,  lie  loved  you. 
Bertha. 

Of  course,  I  said.  That's  it,  don't 
you  see.  AVe  should  ha\'e  known  it 
all  along.  Charles  shot  himself.  He 
knew  he'd  be  found  out.  He  couldn't 
face  me. 

But  why,  asked  the  D.A.  What 
reason  could  he  have  for  killing  him- 
self? 

Don't  you  see?  He  had  just  given 
the  ilajor  cyanide,  and  he  knew  the 
note  would  uive  him  awav. 


Roland  and  I  never  talk  about 
what  hap]iened  in  that  house  of  fear. 
Only  once  in  a  while  I  wake  up  shiv- 
ering with  fright.  Then  Roland 
smiles  not  unkindly  and  puts  his  arm 
around  me.  This  heli)s.  But  to  my 
dying  day  1  shall  be  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  had  I  only  known  soon- 
er, but  of  course  one  never  does,  a 
stomach  pump  would  have  saved 
Alajor  Carbottle. 

J.  HUTCIIIXSON 
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f    O    U    R    T 

HELLO,  AL,"  he  said.   "Give  me  a 
Cuba  libre." 
"Immediately,  Mr.  Harris,"  Al  said. 

The  bar  was  a  dimity  lit  place. 
Onlj'  a  few  people  were  there,  but 
that  is  M'hat  he  liked — quiet  bars. 
If  i3eople  had  favorite  bar  tenders, 
Al  was  the  favorite  bartender  of 
Paul  Raymond  Harris, 
Jr. 

"How's  your  good  be- 
havior, Al,"  he  asked 
when  the  drink  was  be- 
fore him  on  the  polished 
surface. 

"Above  reproach,"  Al 
said,  " — above  reproach." 
He  smiled.  "No  kidding, 
I'm  so  good,  it's  pathet- 
ic." Maybe  the  reason  he 
liked  Al  was  because  the 
man  could  smile  so  genu- 
inely and  say  the  most 
unexpected  things.  There 
was  an  art  to  being  a  bartender,  and 
it  was  not  all  connected  with  the 
way  drinks  were  mixed. 

"I  see,"  said  Al,  "that  you  are  on 
your  way  into  their  midst  tonight." 

"Tonight,"  Paul  replied,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  find  some  soft  lights  and  some 
good  music,  Al.  I  am  going  to  dance 
and  enjoy  myself  and  try  not  to  meet 
anyone  I  know," 

"The  same  girl  who  was  in  with 
you  last  night?"  Al  asked. 

"The  same,"  Paul  said.  "And  it's 
a  beautiful  night." 

"And  you  want  to  be  alone,"  Al 
said. 

"No,  it's  not  exactly  that,"  said 
Paul,  Al  lit  the  cigarette  for  him.  It 
wasn't  that,  he  thought.  "It's  just 
that  when  we're  in  a  crowd,  I  am 
never  able  to  become  acquainted 
with  her.  Another  of  the  same,"  he 
said  and  pushed  the  empty  glass  into 
the  indented  surface  at  the  back  of 
the  bar  top. 

He  knew  that  he  didn't  have  time 
for  another.  He  woidd  be  late,  but 
for  some  reason  he  wanted  Al  to 
know  how  he  felt  about  this  evening. 
He  tasted  the  drink  which  Al  put 
upon  the  bar.  Just  the  right  amount 
of  lime.  Al  went  to  see  what  the  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bar  wanted. 
Paul  admired  himself  in  the  mirror 
of  the  back  bar.  He  liked  the  cut  of 
the  new  coat.  He  liked  the  smooth 
richness  of  white  gabardine,  and  the 
black  bow  of  the  tie  made  a  superb 
and  correct  contrast. 


DATE 


"No,  Al,"  he  said,  "for  some  reason 
a  girl  like  herself  acts  falsely  when 
she  is  in  a  crowd  of  people." 

"Mo.st  people  do,"  Al  said.  The 
statement  was  sincere  and  profound, 
Paul  thought,  but  that  just  happened 
to  be  because  Al  said  it. 

"I  am  particularly  interested  in 
this  evening,"  he  said.  "I 
have  had  three  dates 
with  her,  and  I  haven't 
any  idea  as  to  what  she 
is  really  like,  I  believe," 
he  lauglied,  "I  should  call 
myself  Balboa." 

Al  iDoured  himself  a  bit 
of  bourbon,  "AVliy  not 
Columbus?"  he  asked. 

"You  haven't  seen  her 
eyes,"  Paul  said.  "What 
I  discover  will  have  to  be 
a  blue  and  sunlit  ocean. 
Give  me  one  more  before 
I  go,  Al,"  he  said.  It  was 
live  minutes  to  ten.  He  could  be  a 
half  hour  late.  He  would  call  her 
before  he  started  to  pick  her  up. 

AVhen  he  had  finished  the  drink 
and  signed  the  check,  the  time  was 
ten-fifteen.  Al  brought  a  phone  and 
plugged  it  in. 

"Say  look,"  Paul  said  when  she  an- 
swered, "I  had  a  little  trouble,  but  1 
•will  be  there  in  about  ten  minute; 

"Oh,  I  am  always  having  trouble 
of  some  kind — small  and  large.  .  .  . 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "ten  minutes." 
Al  was  at  the  end  of  the  bar  again. 
"Good  night,  Al,"  he  called,  and 
the  door  closed  behind  him, 

"Fine,"  he  said. 

"What?"  she  asked. 

"The  dress,"  he  said,  " — fine,  fine." 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Do  you  like  it 
really?"  He  closed  the  door  and 
walked  around  the  car  to  get  in. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  use  the  word 
'fine'  about  all  of  the  things  I  do  not 
happen  to  like."  He  began  to  think 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  about  her. 

He  turned  the  car  onto  the  road  to 
the  Skyline  Club, 

They  rode  along  in  silence.  In- 
stead of  passing  the  road  to  the 
Country  Club,  he  turned.  They  went 
in  together.  The  sounds  of  music 
came  from  the  terrace.  They  saw 
Jim  and  Isabelle, 

"Hello,  Paul,"  Jim  said,  "How 
does  it  go  tonight," 

"Hello,  Jim,"  he  said,  "Oh,  fine- 
fine,"  JERRY  WESLEY 


BUYER  YELLS 
WHEN  BRIAR  SMELLS 

— but  Sam  the  Salesman  is 
out  of  the  dog  house  nou! 
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BOTANY  A.  First  of  all  a  lab  science  is  required  for 
graduation.  And  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  plan 
on  graduating  at  some  time  you  will  eventually  become 
faced  with  ehemistr.v,  jihysics,  geology,  zoology,  astron- 
omy, or  botany.  "Well,  there  you  are  and  you  probably 
don't  like  science  anyway.  If  you  took  the  advice  of 
your  student  group  leader,  who  isn't  supposed  to  advise 
you  on  courses,  you'll  take  botany.  'Cause  it's  a  sna]). 
r>ut  you  may  be  surprised  Avlien  you  snap  out  of  it  with 
a  ('. " 

Given  a  Phi  Bete's  workbook  of  the  previous  year  and 
a  bit  of  the  wander  lust,  you're  bound  to  pull  through. 
Classifying  various  trees  about  campus  that  have  been 
conveniently  classified  and  located  by  the  department  is 
rather  tedious  but  lucrative  when  trivial  questions  arise 
on  the  book  length  exams.  A  field  trip  to  the  Field 
Museum  may  not  produce  the  dates  that  Geology  and 
the  Dells  incite,  but  it's  simpler.  Anyway  nearly  every- 
one derives  his  papers  from  the  guide  book.  As  for  the 
Purpose  of  the  course,  we  frankly  believe  it's  nil.  Maybe 
the  care  of  a  lawn  and  various  plant  diseases  will  hel]) 
.•\ou  in  Later  Life.  It  always  thrills  us  though  when  we 
hear  the  word  chlorophyl,  and  we  know  that  it  isn't  a 
new  Orson  Welles  movie  or  a  book  by  James  M.  Cain. 
It's  got  something  to  do  with  green  plants.   As  we  recall. 

V 

SOCIOLOGY  A.  This  is  about  people  in  living,  not 
definitive  matter.  It  introduces  the  characteristics  of 
family  evolution  and  culture,  then  ]n-ogresses  to  typical 
social  institutions. 

Fundamentally  a  good  course  with  a  test  above  par, 
Soe  A  is  still  rather  sad.  Organization  seems  to  be  at 
fault  and,  although  the  lecture  plus  discussion  system  is 
used,  both  fail  to  impress  the  thoughtful  student.  Each 
l)rofessor  rides  his  private  hobby,  and  one  interrupted 
his  class  progress  for  a  week  to  lecture  on  the  derivation 
of  biblical  terms. 

Classwork  is  dull  and  indefinite.  One  section  has  no 
tests  during  the  year,  no  discussions,  and  a  final  exam 
from  which  you  may  be  exempt.  Your  grade  may  be 
determined  not  on  quality  but  upon  quantit.y — which 
most  usually  means  u]ion  the  size  of  the  notebook  which 
you  turn  in  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  which  is  made 
\\\)  of  pictures  clipped  from  magazines  on  a  certain 
countr.v. 

However,  if  you  still  insist  on  taking  this  course,  Mr. 
Elliott  is  bored,  but  Mr.  Byron  is  baffling  to  some. 

Opinion  has  it  that  Byron  is  best.  Those  who  care  to 
leave  the  room  will  take  the  south  exit. 


V 


one  stingeroo  of  a  course,  even  without  the  lecture  sec- 
tions. The  quiz  work  will  keep  you  more  than  busy,  it 
will  keep  you  tense — as  you  have  never  been  before. 

When  you  get  used  to  working  hard  again,  and  i)lug- 
ging  it  will  be  called,  you  may  come  to  enjoy  the  barbs 
you  are  studying  into.  You  will  even  become  a  time- 
allotter,  which  is  a  fairly  nasty  habit. 

A  good  course  should  receive  favorable  publicity — 
this  is  not  meant  to  scare  you.  It  is  meant  to  intrigue 
you  into  the  most  worthwhile  course  on  campus  which 
will  not  only  teach  you,  but  bring  you  to  thinking  your- 
self a  different  sort  of  person.  Professor  Ernest  Ilahne 
lias  made  this  course  the  popular  one  it  is  among  under- 
graduate students,  in  spite  of  its  difficulty.  The  material 
covers  things  like  money  and  banking,  value  and  profit, 
credit  inflation  and  anti-inflation.  Required  of  all  jour- 
nalism, histor.y,  and  political  science  majors,  this  course 
has  stopjied  some  of  the  finer  minds  on  campus. 

ilany  students  cut  their  classes  to  attend  the  final 
lectures  in  the  quarter,  which  always  draw  great  ap- 
plause. 

Naturally  one  frequently  runs  into  a  discussion  section 
professor  who  thiidvs  he  is  teaching  a  course  on  statistics, 
but  this  and  the  other  more  formidable  statements  above 
should  never  deter  you  from  taking  Econ  A.l  unless,  of 
course,  you're  in  speech. 


V 


ENGLISH  C  22  (.Shakespeare)  divided  into  periods 
covering  the  comedies,  tragedies,  and  the  romantic  plays, 
etc.,  etc.  Professor  Fink  lectures  on  the  plays  as  they 
are  read,  giving  interpretation  of  the  material  and  also 
"background"  lectures  about  the  sources  of  the  plays 
and  the  life  and  times  of  this  era.  As  a  slight  M'arning 
it  may  well  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
material  to  be  covered,  but  this  is  an  excellent,  intensive 
course. 

Mr.  Fink  is  extremely  interested  in  his  subject  and 
his  lectures  are  well-organized  and  comprehensive.  Above 
all  his  examinations  are  heartbreakingly  fair. 

Perhaps  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on  the  source 
material  of  the  folios,  but  on  the  whole,  the  course  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  higher  type  of  student  generally 
signs  up  for  this  course,  as  ^Iv.  Fink's  lenienc.y  does  not 
extend  to  football  players. 


V 


ECONOMICS  A  1.    This  course  may  now  be  divided 
into  quarters,   but  don't  let  that  delude  vou.    It's  still 


HISTORY  B  1.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  with  a  study  of  the  contribu- 
ting factors  and  leading  personalities. 

The  fall  quarter  covers  the  colonial  da.ys  and  the 
founding  of  the  government.  But  because  of  Professor's 
ytrevey's   interest   in  the  subject   and   liis   .sj-mpathetic 
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ju'eseiitation  of  his  material,  tlie  course  moves  along  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Plis  approach  to  history  is  new  and  he 
indulges  in  a  mild  form  of  debunking.  (This  won't  give 
.you  the  wrong  impression,  let's  hope — cause  Stevey's 
debunking  is  really  a  "mild"  form.) 

Students  in  History  B  1  are  expected  to  give  short 
book  revieA\'s  and  take  part  in  panel  discussions  on  con- 
temporary problems.  We  feel  called  upon  to  add  that, 
although  these  discussions  bring  to  light  a  lot  of  sta- 
tistics, the  results  are  rather  dissatisfying  on  the  whole. 

You  won't  want  to  miss  Professor  Strevey's  well-])re- 
sented  lectures,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  attendance  is 
rarely  checked.  Lack  of  attendance  causes  little  trouble 
in  this  class. 

Incidentally,  Strevey  will  probably  toss  you  his  re- 
nowned tidbit  in  the  first  week — "I  don't  object,"  he  says, 
"to  students'  looking  at  their  watches,  but  when  they 
hold  them  in  my  face  and  shake  them,  that's  too  much."' 

New  members — act  accordingly. 

GEORGE  EELLS  and  NANCY  HANSON 


UNTIL         TOMORROW 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

He  met  her  after  tlie  ceremony  and  they  went  out 
West-siding  with  a  Phi  Delt  brother  and  his  girl.  Linde 
looked  at  Brent  as  he  guided  the  car  through  the  maze 
of  traffic,  and  all  she  could  think  of  to  say  was  "Brent 
where  are  you?"  But  that  sounded  silly,  so  she  sat 
silently  until  they  got  out  to  the  first  West-side  tavern 
and  then  she  drank  too  much. 

She  began  to  cry  when  she  got  l)ack  to  tlie  sorority 
house,  and  her  roommate  asked  her  gently  what  was 
wrong. 

"Just  tired,  I  guess."  Linde  said,  and  swallowed  hard. 

Brent's  train  left  at  6:00  A.1\L,  so  that  night  was  tlieir 
last  one  together.  They  had  dinner  and  then  went  to 
Linde's  favorite  dive  to  drink  out  of  thick  glasses  by 
candlelight. 

She  began  to  say,  "Remember  when  we  first  found 
Tonj-'s  ?"  But  she  decided  she  was  getting  maudlin  after 
only  saying,  "Remember.  .  .  ." 

"Remember  what?"  Brent  asked. 

Linde  hesitated.  "Remember  .  .  ."  she  began,  and  then 
quickly  rushed  on.  "to  write  to  me  often." 

Brent  got  a  little  wrinkle  between  liis  eyes,  but  he  said. 
"Yes,  of  course." 

She  felt  as  though  she  might  cry  again,  but  Brent  was 
smiling.  "Behold  the  hippopotamus !  We  laugli  at  how 
he  looks  at  us.  .  .  ." 

"And  yet  in  moments  dank  and  grim,  I  wonder  how 
we  look  to  him,"  Linde  laughed  with  him,  but  her  dark 
e.yes  weren't  laughing. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  sorority  house.  Brent  swung 
her  around  and  jjut  his  arms  about  her. 

"Brent  .  .  ."  she  began,  but  he  kissed  her  hard  so  that 
she  wouldn't  speak. 

"It's  been  wonderful,  darling,"  he  whispered  into  her 
ear. 

Linde  choked  and  buried  her  head  in  his  shoulder,  Init 
he  ran  his  fingers  through  her  long  hair  and  pulled  lier 
head  back. 

"Good-night,  Sixth-grader,"  he  said,  "see  you  to- 
morrow." JANE  PAYNE 


"All  the  Other  Profs  Like  Medium-Red,  Too" 

yi/ot  too  dark... Not  too  light... but  JUST  right  — 
that's  Tangee's  NEW  Medium-Red,  the  latest  fashion 
note  in  lipstick  shades.  And  just  wait  until  you  stroke 
it  on  your  lips  and  enjoy  the  creamy  smoothness,  the  ex- 
quisite grooming  of  Tangee's  exclusive  satin-finish. 
Use  any  one  of  Tangee's  four  famous  shades . . . 
and  for  the  most  devastating  effect  use  the  shade  of 
your  choice  with  its  matching  rouge  and  Tangee's 
//«-powdery  face  powder. 


WITH  THE  NEW   SATIN-FINISH 

TANGEE  MEDIUM-RED    •    TANGEE  NATURAL 
TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED    •   TANGEE  RED- RED 
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Tlioiigli  Sally  always  knew  bcr  rhymes. 
Her  breath  made  teacher  evince. 

Said  teacher:  "Write  a  hundred  times 
'I  must  get  Pep-0-Mints.'" 


MORAL  I  Everybody's  breath 
offends  now  and  then.  Let  Life 
Savers  sweeten  and  freshen 
your  breath  after  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  smoking. 


A    BOX   OF    LIFE 
SAVERS  FOR 

THE   BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week^  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
atl  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


IS55  HOWARD  ST. 

East  of  the 'L'.    AMB.  9050 

mmg\  MINIMUM 

Mil  ADMISSION  OR 
11  W  COYER  CHARGE 


48     ON     THE      SPOT 

(Coyitinued  from  page   7) 
for  no  serious  injuries  of  linemen. 

Publieity  has  affected  Mr.  Graham 
in  no  negative  manner :  acts  only  as 
an  impetus,  lie  continues  to  be  the 
swarthy  Adonis  who  plays  the  game 
because  he  likes  it.  Affable  through 
it  all,  he  remarks  that  "fellows  get 
excited  once  in  awhile,"  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  rough  type  of  player 
who  drives  elbows  into  his  stomach 
after  a  tackle  or  pile  on  unnecessar- 
ily. "You  can't  let  those  things  get 
you  down.  The  only  reason  I  play 
ball  is  to  have  fun.  You  can't  get 
sore  or  you're  not  worth  a  damn." 
ED  SALKOAVE 


ACTIVITIES 

AND        THE        >VAIl 

(Continued  fvoyn  page  10) 
and  go  home.  If  not,  we  envision  the 
motley  crew  peddling  defense  stamps 
for  the  ^Var  Council  with  a   glazed 
look  in  their  eyes. 

Kegardless  of  its  intriguing  nom. 
de  plume,  Shi-Ai  had  better  relegate 
its  tea  bags  and  false  eyelashes  to 
the  incinerator.  "Wars  and  stuff  are 
serious,  we've  been  told,  and  eating 
clubs  aren't  necessarily  on  Uncle 
Sam's  priority  list.  To  take  the  sting 
out  of  the  women's  honorary  situa- 
tion, Ave  have  competent  ]Mortar 
Board,  ilore  of  an  honorary  than 
ever  this  year,  with  only  three  major 
cam]ius  positions  represented  in  its 
membership.  Mortar  Board  is  not  an 
exclusive  sewing  circle.  Among  its 
worthwhile  activities  is  an  extensive 
Christmas  Charity,  and  charities  are 
cjitite  an  important  little  matter  these 
days.   Excelsior ! 

Publications,  of  course,  are  a  busi- 
ness affair.  Esjiecially  periodicals 
like  the  Daily  and  the  Parrot.  The 
Daily  Northwestern  has  pledged  it- 
self to  a  fair  aiuilysis  of  the  war  ef- 
fort. The  Parrot  will  offer  a  monthly 
release  from  the  morbid  international 
spectacle.  The  Syllabus  will  be  with 
us,  but  ]n-obal)ly  not  in  such  a  grand 
and  glorious  manner. 

Which  brings  its  to  some  sort  of  a 
conclusion  or  another.  Maybe  it's 
like  we  said ;  fewer  B.M.O.C.  i)er- 
sons.  Or  maybe  it's  just  the  thing 
we've  been  looking  for.  Fewer  keys 
to  jing'le-jangle-jingle  from  our 
watch-chain,  fewer  meetings  not  to 
attend,  more  time  for  coke  dates  and 
our  ouija  board. 

GEORGE  GRUENWALD 
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cJLcisl    gJLciiiqIi 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
mott  finally  came  off  after  mueli 
yearning.  Joe  Pfaff  (Sig  Xu)  lias 
toi-n  through  the  D.G.  house  in  fine 
fashion,  has  taken  a  peek  at  the 
Theta's  and  was  finally  stuck  by  the 
Tri-Delt's  Sally  H.  Then  of  course 
there's  the  sad,  sad  tale  of  Karl 
Irvin  (Pi  KA)  who  was  said  (by 
himself)  to  have  had  his  pin  on  a 
female  warbler  for  a  name-band, 
then  got  it  back.  The  tale  doesn't 
end  there — not  by  a  long  shot.  He 
has  the  little  gem  back,  but  the  elu- 
sive "they"  tell  us  that  several  gals 
have  refused  same.  Can  it  be  that, 
despite  Karl's  connections  with  those 
"Big  Men  at  the  Blackhawk"  he  can't 
get  a  woman  to  say  "yes"  ? 

Ernie  Dickinson  (Aljiha  Gam) 
really  made  a  hit  with  the  Sig  Chi's 
when  they  serenaded  one  night  last 
spring.  Incidentally,  it  was  a 
BRIGHT  night!  Sue"  Schenk  (Alpha 
Phi)  and  Tiny  Carlson  (Phi  Gam) 
have  battled  constantly  during  the 
past  year,  but  she  has  decided  that 
all  10  tons  were  comi)ensation  for 
waiting  from  30-70  minutes  for  him 
on  each  date. 

Betters  lost  heavily  when  they  pre- 
dicted a  quick  smashup  to  the  Wins- 
low  (Sig  Chi)-Stoner  affair.  Sammy 
is  not  as  fickle  as  predictions  would 
have  her !    ]More  power  to  'em. 

Lenny  Arnold  (Tau  Delt)  may  be 
engaged,  and  his  gal  may  even  have 
the  ring,  but  it  hasn't  prevented  said 
young  man  from  looking  a  few  of 
the  other  girls  over.  Just  goes  to 
show  that  nothing  is  certain  these 
da.vs — not  even  the  weather. 

God's  gift  to  the  Parrot  cover. 
Fern  Wilson  (Gamma  Phi)  is  an  old 
married  woman  by  this  time.  This 
was  a  surprise — even  to  us.  At  the 
time  this  thing  went  to  press  we 
were  still  feverishly  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  guy's  name  is — or  was ! 
Well,  anything  can  happen — and 
usually  does. 

Of  course  there's  more  we  can  tell 
— even  though  we  have  shed  a  bit  of 
light  where  it  may  have  been  better 
left  dark.  Sorry,  kids,  see  you  at 
the  rock ! 


NORTHWESTERN  ALL-OUT  FOR 

WAR  SIX  MONTHS  AFTER 

PEARL  HARBOR 

— Daily  Northwetitern 
Well,  everyone  catche.s  on  after  a  while. 


When  your  pledges  walk  out 

Whether  stag  or  drag 

You'll  find  them 

at 


Ilia  Schi 


am  in  s 


9500  Niles  Center  Rd.,  Skokie  2404 


'V"  is  to  the  Allies 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 


CLASSIC 

Barber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721  Sherman  Ave. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PAPER  BEST  SUITED 

FOR  SNAPSHOTS 

"COR  your  snapshots  you'll  find  Velox 
the  right  photographic  paper.  Uni- 
form in  quality,  made  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  pictures,  prints  on  Velox 
are  vastly  superior.  Our  modern  finish- 
ing methods  call  for  Velox  exclusively 
—for  both  contact  prints  aod  enlarged 
prints  from  miniature  negatives.  Place 
your  next  order  with  us  and  see  for 
yourself  the  improvement  in  your 
pictures.  Look,  too,  for  the  name 
"Velox"  on  the  back — it's  your  guar- 
antee of  uniform  quality. 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

1854  Sherman   Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 
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Noted  for 
Natural,  Quality 
Portraitures 

o      o      o 

Eugene  L,  Ray  is 
ktiotin  to  all  North- 
ivestern  students  and 
North  Shore  residents 
for  his  photographs. 
His  dependable  qna]- 
ity  service  has  icon 
hint  the  reputation  of 
^^ISortlinestern's  offi- 
cial photographer  J"" 

o      o      o 

EUGENE  L  RAY 
STUDIO 

1606  Chicago  Ave.        Uni.  2238 


PRINTING 

AT   ITS  BEST 
FOR  EVERYTHING 

By 

E.  L  KAPPLEMAN 

Rear    1620    Sherman    —    Tel.    Uni.    0733 
Printer  to  the  Purple 


for  key  l\(iy  Fornnin's 

BOX   STALL 

Coif  Road 
Vi   Mile  West  of  Skokie 


//  isJj   you  were  here 


CONE     WEST 

ANE)    CISTRESSEE) 


GEE  AIN'T  IT  BIG  !  Tliis  is  what 
everybody  realizes  on  viewing 
Pilve's  Pealv,  America's  most  socially 
prominent  monntain.  It  is  14,109  feet 
liijili,  each  of  which  I  drearily  felt 
\\lien  taking-  the  cog-railway  back 
down.  The  trip  np  was  not  as  bad, 
because  then  I  was  all  expectation. 
After  paying  five  dollars  for  the 
journey,  one  wonld  naturally  be  ex- 
pectant. 

The  ascent  was  a  gay  time  for  my 
Fellow  passengers.  The  little  children 
stopped  sucking  their  lollypops  and 
used  their  months  to  make  a  bunch 
of  noise.  The  old  women  doted  on 
the  moiTntainsidc  l.-il;i'  as  if  it  were 
a  l)aby  grandchild.  And  the  In-ooks, 
except  when  the  pipes  out  of  which 
tliey  came  were  visible,  attracted 
many  eyes. 

It  took  almost  two  hours  to  reach 
the  summit.  This  is  a  nniriue  spot, 
but  our  party  was  to  stay  for  only  a 
half  hour.  The  women  in  the  group 
^vent  indoors  to  drink  coffee,  eat 
lemon  pie,  shoj),  and  do  other  things 
which  one  never  associates  with 
mountain-tops  but  always  with  wom- 
en. A  few  people  remained  outdoors 
In  take  pictures  of  each  otluM*  and 
even  of  Pike's  Peak. 

As  for  myself,  I  first  went  to  the 
oliservation  platform  and  looked 
tlii'ongh  the  telescope.  Except  for  a 
fine  view  of  the  old  folks'  hotels  and 
sanitariums  in  Colorado  Springs, 
lliere  was  little  to  see.  Disgusted 
witli  surveying,  I  decided  on  path- 
finding.  I  followed  a  narrow  walk 
which  seemed  much  worn.  But  this 
was  not  because  it  was  historic,  as  I 
liad  hoped,  but  because  it  led  to  the 
outhouse. 

Near  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  lies 
1lie  town  of  Manitou.  This  is  not  a 
mystic  and  Al|)ine-like  mountain 
town.  Lord  Byron  would  not  liave 
been  happy  here.  It  is  a  pleasure 
resort  with  many  iiarallels  to  Coney 
Island.  There  are  all  sorts  of  bizarres 
and  curio-shops,  three  of  them  being 
Chinese.  Not  only  that,  but  many  of 
the  establishments  have  Spanish 
names,  which  is  supposed  to  be  thrill- 
ing in  itself. 


A  most  pojudar  place  is  the  Inngo 
gallery.  Here  for  fifteen  cents  you 
have  a  chance  to  win  tablecloths, 
alarm  clocks,  fancy  chinaware.  And 
if  you  are  especiallj'  lucky,  you  win 
back  as  much  as  you  spend. 

Ad.ioining  the  bingo  gallery  are 
stores  full  of  slot-machines.  In  one  of 
these  machines,  an  Axis  ]ilane  veers 
before  you,  and  if  you  hit  it  200  times 
out  of  300,  you  win  a  carton  of  cig- 
arettes. And  yon  do  not  have  to 
limit  yourself  to  the  role  of  gunner, 
either.  Other  machines  make  you  a 
]n'izefighter,  a  rugby  player,  a  Hank 
Greenlierg,  a  Tom  Harmon,  a  hocky 
star.  And  for  a  penny  you  can  be- 
come a  Tyrone  Power !  All  you  have 
to  do  is  push  in  the  coin  and  wait  to 
see  whether  the  phrase  "good  neck- 
er,"  "hard  to  get,"  "tempting,"  "daz- 
zling," or  "seductive"  is  lit  up. 

For  old  people,  the  chief  ])leasure 
of  Manitou  is  the  mineral  drinking- 
water.  It  gives  them  such  a  cmive- 
nient  reason  for  talking  al)out  their 
ailments.  Each  spring  and  fountain 
has  a  sign  telling  how  mncli  calcite, 
lime,  etc.,  tliere  is  in  its  contents.  It 
seems  that  the  worse  tasting  the 
fluid  is,  the  greater  is  its  reputation. 
But  it  does  not  taste  one  whit  as  bad 
as  the  nagging  of  its  salesmen.  (_)ne 
gentleman  boasted  to  me  that  he  had 
sold  mineral  water  to  a  well-known 
Republican  leader.  "Well,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  cpiaekery  for  quackery ! 

If  the  soldiers  who  come  into  Man- 
itou everv  weekend  were  to  vote  on 


Gome  to  my  room  in  a  lialf  hour 
(nul  hririfi  a  loaf  of  rye  bread 
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their  favorite  amusement  place,  they 
would  i)robably  jiiek  the  roller-skat- 
ing rink.  Here  they  wheel  and  whirl 
around  for  hours  in  contemplative 
ecstasy.  And  to  the  juke-box  accom- 
paniment of  Bing  Crosby.  The  only 
drink  served  is  pop,  but  do  not  think 
that  the  place  is  riff -raffish.  On  the 
contrary,  the  architecture  is  almost 
colonial,  and  there  are  signs  on  the 
walls  which  read,  "Gentlemen  will 
please  skate  with  hats  removed," 
"Please  refrain  from  jirofanity,"  and 
"Colored  trade  not  solicited." 

About  ten  miles  from  the  heart  of 
Manitou  stands  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods.  There  are  no  Gods  there,  and 
I  doubt  whether  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  there  either.  But  it  is  uj)- 
lifting  to  many  just  the  same,  even  if 
it  is  only  a  huddle  of  large  red  rocks. 
You  will  charge  me  with  not  bein;i' 
appreciative  enough  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  nature.  I  admit  that  T  am 
much  more  interested  in  the  gro- 
tesque things  man  has  made,  and  I 
therefore  will  gaze  at  Deering  Libra- 
ry. 

At  a  Manitou  ])opcorn  stand,  a 
major  was  talking  to  a  mere  woman. 
It  seems  that  she  was  serving  as  his 
admirer  and  incidentally  as  his  girl- 


friend.   And  he  was  letting  her  girl- 
friend role  remain  very  incidental. 

"T  say,"  he  said,  "I\Ianitou  is  run 
down,  old-fashioned,  musty.  You  un- 
derstand?" 

"Where  in  Colorado  is  it  best  to 
stayf  she  incinired  as  if  he  were 
Richard  Halliburton. 

"Oh,  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel.  Pos- 
itively. Fine  rooms,  excellent  fare, 
and  a  gem  of  a  golf  link.  I  once 
listed  it  in  Who's  Who  as  being  my 
address." 

The  hotel  to  whicli  the  major  was 
]-eferring  lies  about  six  miles  from 
Colorado  Springs.  And  as  he  said 
(and  he  .should  know),  it  has  plenty 
of  swank.  When  it  advertises  in  the 
New  Yorker,  it  tells  you  to  send  for 
a  brochure,  wliich  is  French  for  book- 
let. Above  all,  the  hotel  offers  fine 
o])iiortunities  for  tlie  nobler  types  of 
exercise,  such  as  tennis,  waltzing, 
and  bowing  to  ritzy  people.  In  fact, 
you  can  do  about  everything  here 
that  you  do  in  Evanston.  The  great 
diff'erences  are  that  Evanston  does 
not  have  the  lovely  mountains  and 
tliat  it  definitely  has  persons  who  live 
across  the  tracks. 

The  guests  at  the  Broadmoor  look 
more  aristocratic  than  the  hotel  it- 
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self.  For  the  outside  walls  are 
chipped,  just  as  are  those  of  the  Orr- 
ington  Hotel  [lenthouse.  But  the 
guests  do  as  well  as  sandwich  men 
in  advertising  for  Saks  and  Bergdorf 
Goodman.  They  are  gorgeously 
dressed  even  when  going  up  moun- 
tains, the  answer  to  this  riddle  being 
that  they  go  up  in  cars.  Since  moun- 
tain-climbing is  not  as  fashionable 
and  illustricms  liere  as  it  is  in  the 
Aljis,  nobody  who  is  anybody  en- 
gages in  it. 

On  the  ])orch  of  the  Broadmoor,  1 
met  a  very  interesting  tourist.  She 
was  reading  L'il  Abner.  Even  the 
Colorado  S])rings  Gazette  features 
Dais.v  Mae,  you  see,  showing  how  im- 
proved communication  has  brought 
to  the  world  a  greater  harmony  of 
interests. 

"Have  you  seen  the  wonderful  Alt. 
Clieyenne  Zoo?"  she  asked  me. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  I  said,  trying  to 
smile. 

"Of  course,  you  folks  in  Chicago 
have  got  the  ])anda,"  she  said,  de- 
siring to  flattei'  me  on  my  choice  of  a 
home. 

I    wanted    to    answer:     Yes,    but 
Colorado  has  got  tourists  like  you. 
—DONALD  FRIEDMAN 
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CAKS(.)X'S,  Fuurtli  Floor,  College 
Shop  .  .  .  that's  where  college 
wardrobes  are  being  selected  this 
year.  With  all  due  apologies  to  pri- 
ority claims  on  the  phrase,  "It's  your 
duty  to  be  pretty  this  year"  and 
CAR8(_1X'S  College  Shoj)  is  pledged 
to  dress  you  up  to  meet  the  need. 

Checks  and  plaids  are  again  lead- 
ing the  field  in  casual  clothes.  One 
of  the  newest  fashion  wrinkles  is  a 
brown  and  blue  or  green  and  brown 
check  jacket  with  a  penguin  front  of 
matching  brown  or  green.  The  .iack- 
ets  have  matched  checked  skirts  or 
matching  skirts  in  tlie  solid  colors 
(green  or  brown).  Makes  two  suits. 
And  they're  100%  wool,  enticing 
enough  right  thei-e.  The  ,iacl;et  is 
.•fiie.OS,  checked  skirt.  $!».!».■).  plain 
skirt,  .$5.95. 

A  matching  skirt.  ja(d<et,  wescott 
and  slack  set  in  grey  men's  wear  is  a 
wardrobe  addition  worth  any  wom- 
an's money.  The  wescott,  with  the 
grey  back,  has  a  gay  strijied  .jersey 
front  in  red,  green  and  beige  on  a 
grey  background.  The  skirt  has  a 
kick  pleat  in  front  and  liack  with  a 


trouser  gore  matching  the  crease  in 
men's  trousers.  The  four-button 
.jacket  has  three  patch  pockets.  Man- 
tailored  slacks  are  pleated  from  the 
waist.  Jacket,  $8.95;  skirt,  $6.95; 
wescott,  $7.95  ;  .slacks,  $7.95. 

Adding  accessories  to  campus 
clothes  can  be  .just  the  final  touch  to 
set  off  a  costume.  And  belts  can  do 
the  trick  for  either  skirts  or  slacks. 
Designers  can  do  almost  anything 
■with  belts  so  there's  a  wide  range 
fi-Diu  |)lain  leather  belts  to  novelty 
lielts  with  studs  ami  leather  thong- 
ing. Colors  range  from  natural 
leather  to  red,  kelly  green  and  navy. 
Prices  start  at  $1.25. 

Timmy-Tuft  coats  of  rayon  fabric 
are  this  season's  newest.  They're 
\vind|)ro()f  to  keep  you  warm.  And 
tliey're  lined  and  faced  with  con- 
trasting corduroy.  They're  as  good- 
looking  inside  as  out.  Xatui-al  colors 
in  nude,  beige,  brown  and  grey.  The 
price  is  $39.95.  When  you're  at  Car- 
son's, look  foi-  the  picture  of  ilartha 
Stevens.  Theta,  modeling  the  coat. 

Right  from  the  frcnit  lines  comes  a 
(•(ipy  of  the  oi'iginal  Commando  coat. 


'Fell on-  S.A.E: 


It's  made  in  new  nylon  fleece  and  the 
practical  angle  to  consider  is  that 
surface  soil  can  be  removed  with  a 
damp  cloth.  They  range  from  finger- 
tii)  to  three-(iuarter  length  coats,  sin- 
gle and  double  breasted.  The  price 
is  $35. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  long,  wool 
evening  coats.  WPB  sa.ys  "no"  so 
now  it's  three-quarter  and  finger  tip 
lengths  in  velvet,  rayon  or  cotton 
fabrics.  And  the  results  are  even  bet- 
ter. Timmy-Tuft  has  a  solid  white 
formal  .jacket  lined  with  rayon  satin 
and  with  slash  pockets  that'll  be  a 
slightly  terrific  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem.  It's  only  $19.95  too. 

While  we're  thinking  of  formals 
we  might  mention  that  despite  AVPB 
rulings  on  all  other  fabrics,  tulle  is 
not  on  the  priority  list  so  evening 
dresses  contiiaue  to  have  full  slcirts 
with  yards  and  yards  of  tulle.  Gor- 
geous is  the  onlv  wav  to  describe 
CARSON'S  ice  blue  and  black  eve- 
ning dress.  Black  I'ayoii  velvet  toji 
with  a  sweetheart  neck  and  a  full 
black  tulle  skirt  s]>rinkled  with  ap- 
l)li(pie(l  velvet  bows  over  ice  blue 
tulle  underskirts.  It's  a  knock-out 
for  $35. 

Natural  cashmere  .jersey  witli  m 
dirndl  skirt  front  hikI  plain  goi'ed 
back  is  Ken  Classics  answer  to  the 
(pu'stion  of  a  dressy  but  not  too  fussy 
casual  dress.  It  buttons  down  the 
front  and  is  edged  Avith  a  rufHe  to 
relieve  its  simplicity.  Three-(|uarter 
length  sleeves.    Priced  at  $19.95. 

Dressy  dresses  this  .year  are  fussy. 
With  all  other  things  tending  toward 
man-tailoring,  fussy  clothes  are  tak- 
ing the  spotliglit.  Peg  tops,  bead 
work,  bows,  siile  draping  dirndl 
skirts  and  lots  of  fringe  accent  the 
favorite  black  classic  dresses.  CAR- 
SOX'S  has  a  wide  choire  priced  fi'om 
$14.95. 

Chesterfield  coats  ai-e  in  the  fasli- 
ion  i)icture  to  be  worn  with  skirts  or 
formals,  casual  wools  or  fvTssy  blacks. 
Fly  fronts  with  velveteen  collai-s  in 
a  vai'iety  of  colors,  jn-ices  ranging 
from  $25-$50. 

Knitted  fronts  on  wools  are  new 
and  good.  X'orthwestern's  purple  is 
used  on  a  cashmere  dress  with  a 
dirndl  skirt  front  with  plain  back. 
The  i)ur])le  knit  ])engnin  front  has  a 
I'ouiul  neckline  in  natural,  button 
front,  with  the  ])urple  trim  in  the 
sleeve.  Also  comes  with  moss  green. 
.$25. 

Keep  warm  and  add  color  to  your 
costume  with  one,  or  better  vet,  sev- 
eral, of  CARSOX'S  hand"  Avoven, 
100%  wool  kerchiefs.  Colors  galore 
and  so  designed  that  by  folding,  the 
design  is  ])lain,  ])lai(l  or  striped. 
Gaiety  at  $2.25. 

See  you  on  the  fourth  floor  at 
CARSON'S. 
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ARMY 
CORRESPONDENT 

DON'T  ASK  ME  what  tlie  Army 
is.  I'm  in  it.  Ask  your  modern 
Ratliburn.  Ask  whatever  quasi-intel- 
lectual is  running'  the  Daily ;  ask  the 
poets  who  balance  tea  cups  on  their 
knees  aucl  read  their  ragged  lines 
ouee  a  week;  ask  the  lads  who  still 
drive  cars  and  yell  about  the  rubber 
shortage  every  time  they  skid  around 
the  corner;  ask  practically  anyone 
who  isn't  in  it,  and  he'll  tell  you  what 
the  Army  is. 

He'll  tell  you  that  it's  a  place 
where  the  individual  is  suppressed ; 
where  a  little  book  governs  every 
act  in  a  man's  day;  where  no  man 
has  a  chance  and  the  individual  is 
ignored.  He'll  tell  you  of  long  hours 
and  poor  food  and  insignificant  i)ay. 
He'll  tell  you  more  tlian  any  soldier 
ever  will. 

Of  course,  soldiers  will  tell  you 
tilings  like  that,  too.  The  same  as 
you  at  college  tell  dad  that  your 
allowance  went  for  books  and  please 
send  ten  more.  The  same  as  you  tell 
mom  tliat  you  worked  until  two 
o'clock  every  morning  last  montli 
and  couldn't  find  time  to  write  a  let- 
ter. The  same  as  you  imply  that  your 
fraternity  cook  is  getting  supplies 
from  the  garbage  cans  next  door. 
Not  because  it  is  true.  But  bitching 
is  fun,  and  sympathy  is  nice. 

The  Army  is  a  fraternity.  It  is  a 
fraternity  that  is  not  organized  as  a 
help  toward  getting  known  on  tlie 
South  Quads,  but  is  organized  to 
help  America  maintain  the  freedom 
that  she  has  and  dream  of  having 
more.  You  miglit  say  it  is  an  athletic 
fraternity.  ]\Iost  of  our  fellows  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  on  the  team,  and 
some  actually  on  the  first  string. 
And  the  rest  of  us  do  all  that  we  can 
to  help  them,  and  ho]ie  that  some 
day  we  may  be  in  there  too. 

It's  a  fraternity  in  many  ways. 
The  uniform  means  as  much  to  the 
men  who  wear  it  as  does  that  coveted 
Beta  pin  that  is  M'orth  five  bucks  in 
the  pawn  shoji.  The  salute  is  a  privi- 
lege, the  same  as  the  secret  hand- 
shake. And  there's  plenty  of  brother- 
hood in  the  group. 

The  only  difference  is  one  of  de- 
gree. You  are  proud  of  your  fater- 
nity  pins ;  we  are  prouder  still  of  our 
uniforms.  You  try  to  win  at  intra- 
murals ;  we  are  going  to  win  a  war. 
We  each  have  a  restricted  member- 
shiiD.  We  who  are  in  the  Army  have, 
at  times,  the  same  feeling  that  vou 


have  at  a  fraternity  initiation :  that 
you  art  part  of  something  far  bigger 
than  yourselves. 

But  our  work  is  serious,  and  not 
play.  If  the  DU's  beat  the  Beta's  at 
Softball,  the  Beta's  lose  a  barrel  of 
beer ;  if  we  lose  this  war,  this  nation 
loses  all  that  it  has.  You  represent 
a  few  men ;  we  represent  a  nation. 
You,  often,  are  j^roiul  only  of  what 
your  organization  should  be  antl  was 
planned  to  be ;  we  are  proiul  of  what 
ours  is. 

I  like  the  Army.  I'm  ju'oud  to  be 
in  the  Army.  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  anywhere  else,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  war  to  win. 

HARRY  BOETCHER 
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Many  Mansions 

HE  LAY  IN  A  SALT  POOL  the 
tide  had  left,  waiting  to  die ; 
and  now  that  it  was  inevitable  he 
was  just  like  the  rest  of  them.  How 
many  times  had  he  inwardly  scorned 
them,  the  ones  tliat  were  dying,  with 
their  fantastic  raving,  their  bitter 
com])romising  with  the  thing  that 
crushed  them  in  its  arms?  And  now 
— he  was  retching  again —  And  lying 
on  his  back  as  he  was,  the  searing 
heat  of  the  sun  was  baking  the  dark 
blood  that  bubbled  from  his  chest 
and  groin — like  the  paint  on  a  new 
car  he  thought,  rather  wildly.  It 
smelled,  he  realized,  and  he  mouthed 
the  vilest  four-letter  word  he  knew. 


He  remembered  the  day  before 
he'd  been  sworn  in,  last  September 
—"Fly  with  Uncle  Sam's  Navy"  the 
poster  had  said — and  how  little  ]\Iom 
had  looked  when  he  explained  to  her 
that  it  wasn't  just  a  thrill,  that  he 
knew  it  was  a  lousy  war  and  he  just 
had — and  Mom  had  said  yes,  Tim, 
she  knew,  better  than  he  did,  and 
that  Eileen  -would  lielp  her  pack  his 
things  when  it  was  time.  He  tried 
to  forget  the  big  square  rocks  along 
the  lake,  and  about  the  one  that  said 
"Tim  and  Eileen,  1939."  The  guys  at 
work  had  given  him  a  watch  chain 
that  Mom  was  keejiing  for  him.  And 
j\Irs.  Drogan  had  given  him  a  cake, 
and  the  last  meal  they'd  had  the 
stew  he  liked ;  his  old  man  had  worn 
his  white  shirt  and  not  just  his 
BVD's,  and  ilom  talked  so  much  she 
got  all  mixed  up.  and  Eileen  and 
Kathy  didn't  say  a  damned  thing, 
aiul  Father  Duffy  had  joined  in  the 
toast,  with  Pop's  special  whisky — 
tlie  whole  thing  had  been  ]n-etty 
special — and  all  that  was  on  Archer 
Avenue — near  Forty-seventh  St. 
"How  far?"  he  wondered. 

This  reef  w^ouldn't  even  have  a 
name.  He  had  left  the  slii])  on  a 
reeonnaisance  flight  seven  hours  be- 
fore, ilaybe  he'd  see  a  Jap  i)lane. 
he'd  thought.  He'd  never  seen  one. 
All  he  ever  saw  was  its  shadow,  just 
before  it  got  him.  He  could  see  the 
Grumman,  though,  if  he  opened  his 
eyes,  with  its  tail  lianging  over  some 
half-submerged  rocks,  a  few  j'ards 
from  shore. 

Tim  began  racing  through  his  Hail 
ilarys  when  he  saw  the  brilliant  red 
and  white  plane  that  dived  on  him, 
fired  a  burst,  and  flew  on  in  the  direc- 
tion it  had  been  going.  One  sleepy 
old  turtle  moved  his  head.  Seven 
curious  crabs  in  a  variety  of  colors 
were  astounded  by  the  noise.  Three 
terns  fluttered  into  the  air  and  alight- 
ed again.  It  was  very  quiet.  After  a 
little  while  it  started  to  rain. 

An  editorial  writer  in  an  Ohio 
newspaper  office  crossed  out  a  line 
and  began  scribbling  again —  The 
])lain  people  have  never  been  beaten 
when  they  found  out  what  the  fight 
was  aboiit — " 

TOD  EVANS  '45 
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^ke  Ljaboon 


This  month,  The  Gaboon  yawns 
wide  in  the  south-westerly  direction 
of  Happy  Hollywood.  Here  we  find 
bait  in  two  of  its  phenomena,  and 
lots  of  its  by-products.  First  let's 
play  with  that  funny  Diana  Barry- 
more. 

Well,  it  seems  that  she's  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  Jawu  Barrymore  and  some- 
body named  Htrange.  We  can  see 
where  those  ])roducer-people  would 
be  temporarily  deluded  because  of 
genes  and  things,  but  she's  definitely 
a  throwback.  We  liked  Jawu  a  lot, 
were  impressed  by  Ethel,  and  didn't 
even  object  to  Lionel  when  he  wasn't 
jiossessed  of  wood-ticks,  but  Diana  is 
much,  much  more  than  we  can  stom- 
ach.  Ugh. 

First  we  saw  her  in  something 
called  "Eagle  Squadron"  with  lots  of 
airjjlanes  and  a  set  of  teeth  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Stack.  And  she 
wasn't  really  very  offensive  because 
all  she  did  was  rush  in  and  out  of 
burning  buildings,  and  save  small 
children,  and  dance  with  dyspeptic 
old  men  during  air-raids,  and  we 
could  hardly  hold  that  again.st  her, 
even  if  she  wasn't  so  very  pretty. 
We  didn't  smell  a  dead  mouse  until 
the  studio  that  gave  us  Deanna  Dur- 
bin  put  the  littlest  Barrymore  in  a 
farce,  entitled  grippingly  enough, 
"Between  Us  Girls."  And  with  that 
nice  Robert  Cummings  who  looks  so 
sick  anyway. 

Well,  kids,  here's  the  idea.  Diana's 
mother  is  an  actress  who  doesn't 
want  the  dopes  of  which  her  public 
is  composed  to  guess  what  an  old, 
old  hag  she  really  is.  So  Diana  has 
to  pretend  she's  only  twelve  years 
old — which  she  does  very  well.  So 
well,  in  fact,  that  we  were  convinced 
she  was  twelve  throughout  the  entire 
picture,  even  when  she  was  playing 
Queen  Victoria  for  no  particular 
reason.  And  she  also  finishes  off 
Sadie   Thompson   and  Joan   of  Arc, 
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and,  cad  that  we  are,  we  still  think 
she  stinks.  All  of  which  brings  us 
around  to  Orson  Welles  who  also  has 
a  faint  aroma,  although  of  a  more 
professional  nature. 

Now  dead-mouse  Orsy  wracked 
those  lazy,  lazy  summer  months  with 
a  stark  little  number,  "The  Jlagnifi- 
cent  Ambersons,"  which  horrified  us 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  novel 
by  Booth  Tarkington  received  the 
Pulitzer  prize,  explanation  for  this 
in-obably  behig  that  no  other  novel 
was  published  that  year.  The  entire 
performance  was  photographed  in 
total  darkness,  and  that  certainly  is 
a  new  idea. 

There  was  just  so  much  drama  in 
tliis  one  that  we  hardly  know  where 
to  begin.  This  still  puts  us  one  up  on 
Orsy  who  didn't  know  when  to  stop. 
All  the  actors  talk  at  once  which 
gives  an  illusion  of  reality  even  if  we 
couldn't  understand  the  dialogue. 
Nobody  says  anything  to  anybody 
else  within  a  reasonable  speaking 
distance  but  instead  runs  up  a  five- 
story  staircase  and  shouts  down. 
This  makes  for  lots  of  echoes  and  we 
kept  thinking  what  they  were  saying 
must  be  very  important  and  let's  re- 
member it.    We  did  and  it  wasn't. 

As  close  as  Ave  could  come,  the  plot 
has  something  to  do  with  a  family 
named  Minafer  in  which  the  mother 
never  married  the  man  she  loved  be- 
cause he  drinks,  and  she  doesn't  like 
the  father  at  all  but  is  awfully  noble 


ab(nit  it,  and  she  spoils  her  son  wlio 
is  very  mean  to  lier  (which  is  quite 
understandable  seeing's  how  she  is 
obviously  an  idiot),  and  he  gets  his 
comeujjpance  and  stops  being  mean 
to  his  motlier  who  at  once  marries 
the  man  she  really  loves  who  has 
stoi)i)ed  drinking  and  invented  the 
automobile.  We  thought  they  made 
a  lovely  coujile  because  he  was  such 
a  dunderhead  to  give  uji  his  drink- 
ing. 

And  not  only  does  Orsy  throw  in 
this  nice  plot  and  his  own  self  as 
general  commentator  and  explainer 
when  we  couldn't  see  anybody  be- 
cause they  were  all  in  the  dark,  but 
he  gives  us  some  charming  new 
camera  angles  too.  Over  their  shoul- 
ders. Under  their  arms.  Between 
their  legs. 

Then  there  are  those  by-products. 
Songs  and  things.  Irving  Berlin  does 
most  of  them,  and  he's  a  dead  mouse 
from  way  back  when  somebody  was 
trying  to  get  Josephine  in  a  flying 
machine  and  Daisy  was  engaged  in 
])assive  seduction  on  a  tandem.  His 
latest  misdemeanors  make  uji  the  full 
score  of  "Holiday  Inn,"  wherein  the 
most  flaccid,  "Be  Careful— It's  My 
Heart"  adds  the  enlightening  bit  of 
information,  "It's  not  my  watch 
you're  holding,  it's  my  heart,"  which 
sort  of  grows  on  us  as  we  think  about 
it. 

We  must  hurry  out  and  do  our 
body-conditioning. — SELZ. 
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they're  milder 

ALL  WAVS— 


THEY  don't  T/RE 
MY  TASTE  _ 


THERE'S   NOTHING   LIKE 
A  CAiVIEL  ! 
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